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By Col A. G. Ferguson-Warren, Royal Marines 46 The Fire Support Coordination Center is a Ma- 
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# other Empire?, discusses the development and oper- 
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FSCC grown so big and complex that the infantry 
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? battalion can’t get prompt artillery, naval gunfire, 
Opinions expressed in the Marine Corps or air support because there are too many coordi- 
GAZETTE do not necessarily reflect the atti- # nators?” 
tude of the Navy Department nor of Head- On page 12 of this issue is a resume of present 
quarters, U. S. Marine Corps. Ps living conditions for dependents at Marine Corps 











overseas posts and stations. It is a true picture pre- 

pared by Headquarters, U. S. Marine Corps. | 
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THIS MONTH’S COVER: Mention the word Tripoli and 


the average Marine is apt to think of “From the Halls 
of Montezuma, etc.” On the other hand, a history-con- 
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LEROY A. WILSON 


President of the American Tele- 
phone and TelegraphCo. Started 


JAMES L. CRUMP HAL S. DUMAS 


President of the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. Started as 
a lineman in Winfield, Kan., 


ALLERTON F. BROOKS 


President of The Southern New 


os bab aye ing Started Telephone and Telegraph Co. 


Started as a traffic student in 
Atlanta in 1911 at $50 a pone 








as a traffic dent in 
apolis in 1922 at $110 a month. 


WILFRED D. GILLEN 
President of The Bell Telephone 
Company of Pennsylvania. 
Started as a k in Philadel- 
phia in 1923 at $117 a month. 


in New 
Haven i in 1911 at $l2a eau. in 1905 at $25 a month. 


WILLIAM A. HUGHES 
President of the New Jersey 
Bell Telephone Co, Started as 

a ground man in Kansas City, 
Mo. i in 1917 at $60 a month. 


JOE E. HARRELL 
President of the New England 
Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany. Started as a clerk in 
Atlanta in 1913 at $14 a week. 


HARRY S. HANNA 
Eeottont #4. the Indiana Bell 
pany. Started 
as an — in Cleveland in 

1922 at $250 a month. 











UP FROM 


THE RANKS 


RANDOLPH EIDE 


President of the Southern Bell President of The Ohio Bell Tel- 
ephone Company. 8 asa 


in New York 


pecial inspector 
City in 1911 at ty a week, 


THOMAS N. LACY 
President of ee Michigan Bell 
Tel pany. Started 
as an i tle in Philadelphi 


in 1905 at $10 a week. 








‘H. RANDOLPH MADDOX 


President of The Chesapeake & 
PotomacTelephone Cos.Started 
as a stu in Wash- 





GRAHAM K. McCORKLE 





President of the [ilinois Bell 
Telephone Company. Started 
as an office boy in Eminence, 
Ky., in 1902 at $20 a month. 

















engineer in 
ington in 1921 at $30 a week. 


EUGENE J. McNEELY 
President of the Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. Started 
as student engineer in St. Louis 

in 1922 at $110 a month. 


KEITH S. McHUGH 
President of the New York Tel- 
ephone Company. Started as a 
derk in New York City in 1919 

at $35 a week. 


HESE are presidents of operating telephone com- 
k iaoaen. of the Bell System. They all started at the 


bottom of the ladder. 


Twelve years ago the Bell System first published an 


advertisement like this, except that there are now sixteen 


new faces in the pictures. 


The Bell System is an up-from-the-ranks business 
and it aims to keep the opportunity for advancement 


MARK R. SULLIVAN 
President of The Pacific Tele- 
entent ee Company. 
Started as a clerk in San i. 
cisco in 1912 at $50 a month. 


FLOYD P. OGDEN 
President of The Mountain 
States Telephone and Telegraph 
Co. Started as student and clerk 

in 1911 at $40 a month. 


JAMES B. MORRISON 


President of the Wisconsin Tel- 
ephone Co. Started as engineer- 
ing assistant in Washington, 
D.C., in 1925 at $120 a month. 


open to all. That has been true of the business for 

many years and nowhere is it better illustrated than in 

the careers of the men who now serve as presidents of 

Bell Telephone Companies throughout the country. 
They have had wide telephone experience. & 

Together they have put in 598 years of service, 

an average of 35 years each. 
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More Time. . . 


Dear Sir: 

The platoon leader dashes madly back to his platoon from 
the company CP, forcing himself on, up, and over the rugged 
terrain. Reaching his CP he hurriedly beckons his squad 
leaders and issues his order. 

“We're going,” he pauses, gasps and searches for the breath 
to continue, “We’re going up that draw there and take that 
high ground. Jones, you'll be on the right. Smith, you’re in 
reserve. Move out in five minutes.” 


The squad leaders tear back to their squads, hardly have » 


time to say more than “Get your gear on,” when they hear 
the platoon leader shouting, “Okay, let’s go!” 

How far do they get? Naturally, they secure their objective 
in a matter of minutes and the field problem progresses merrily 
on according to schedule. 

Great stress is laid upon the troop leading steps at The Basic 
School, and rightly so, but when the recently graduated lieu- 
tenant takes the field he hardly has time to formulate the 
barest of fragmentary orders before beinz compelled to move 
out. 

We can only learn to fight as a team in the field. But when 
problems are scheduled for only a short time, to cover thou- 
sands of yards of rough terrain, too great a sacrifice is made 
to the time factor and many benefits which might have resulted 
to all hands are lost. Let’s cut down the pace! 


Donato V. McCLoskey, 
2dLt, USMC 


More On Dream... 
Dear Sir: 


The Story of a Dream, in your February issue, is a story 
which has long badly needed telling, particularly the parts 
about my old friend, the late Col (BrigGen Ret) William C. 
Harllee, under whom I had the privilege of serving on several 
occasions. 

Mr Ruoff obviously knew his subject thoroughly and at 
first hand, and he did justice to it with rare understanding. 
His annals of three “great men” of the Corps—Generals 
Smedley Butler, “Honest John” Lejeune, and Col Harllee— 
should be read by every Marine and would benefit anyone else, 
including Members of Congress. 

Apert H. Jenkins, 


Maj, USMCR 


The Real Carter... 


Dear Sir: 

“Who is LtCol Donald R. Carter (Ret)”? 

The question was a natural one among readers of the Octo- 
ber 1949 GazeTTeE. 

High Button Shoes, product of Col Carter’s witty and 
learned pen, had that month demolished the “stalking horse 
and ridiculous minutiae” implicit in the Gazette’s 1947. 
1949 Thin Line of Tradition series. About time, the reading 
public muttered—but as to the author’s true identity (for 
“Donald R. Carter”, the blue book disclosed, was a pseudo- 
nym), debate and discord were rife. 

Some took him at his word as a retired lieutenant colonel 
who resided and wrote in an improbable Connecticut whistle- 
stop called “Thruworkin”. Others hinted that he was a 
Marine general officer, sick and tired of the gush of carping 
pessimism which distinguished the Thin Line of Tradition 
pieces. A few insiders announced for certain that Carter was 
really just Heinl in disguise—that the man who had tried to 
fool Marine readers by an earlier nom-de-plume was at his 
tricks again. (The first two Thin Line of Tradition articles 
appeared in the GazetTe under the signature of one LtCol 
Corbin. On public demand this disguise was ripped away by 
the editor of the Gazette, and the author turned out to be 
LtCol R. D. Heinl, Jr.) 

And I, I was plain curious. 

Who, I asked as I chuckled through High Button Shoes, 
was this charming sophist who found it so easy to make the 
worse appear the better reason? 

At the Gazette office, blank ignorance met my inquiries. 
Carter, they professed (and backed it up publicly in the 
January 1950 Message Center) was a mystery to them: for 
aught they knew, the oldest living Marine. All of which left 
me where this article began, with the question, who is LtCol 
Donald R. Carter? 

Not that Carter’s High Button Shoes hadn’t left a few foot- 
prints. From internal textual evidence, you could even build 
up a shadowy picture of the man, something like the concept 
which anthropologists possess of Folsom Man, or that which 
detectives know about Cleveland’s torso-murderer of the 1930's. 

Carter, it appeared, was (1) past the age of 35 (being ad- 
mittedly overage for annual requalification with the rifle); 
(2) possessor of a sword; (3) father of a young son; (4) jun- 
ior in rank to, and whilom apprentice of the late John Thoma- 
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@ Sperry has a complete line of Cross- 
Guide Directional Couplers for all fre- 
quencies ranging from 2600 to 40,000 
mc. These couplers are superior to other 
types of directional couplers in high 
directivity and unusually uniform coup- 
ling characteristics. 


® The coupling varies less than 3 db 
over the entire useful frequency band 
of the waveguide transmission line, 
whereas other types of couplers have 
attenuation which varies rapidly with 
frequency. Calibration accuracy on 
these instruments is +0.5 db through 
the quoted range. Operating tempera- 
ture range is from—40° to +55° C and 
humidity effects are negligible. 


® Cross-Guide Directional Couplers, 
part of Sperry’s MICROLINE*, are 
versatile, precision instruments well 
adapted for general laboratory and pro- 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION, GREAT NECK, 


NEW YORK - CLEVELAND - 





duction test work. They differ in appear- 
ance only in their external dimensions. 
Each consists of two rectangular wave- 
guides, a primary and secondary guide, 
joined perpendicularly to each other. 
Coupling is provided by slots cut in the 
common wall between the waveguides. 
One end of the secondary waveguide is 
terminated in a matched load. 


@ In addition to the superior electrical 
properties of the Cross-Guide Direc- 
tional Couplers, they are also physically 
constructed for convenient assembly in- 
to a waveguide system. Our Industrial 
Department will be glad to give you 
additional information on these as well 
as other MICROLINE instruments. 
































ELECTRICAL CHARACTERISTICS LINE AND CONNECTOR TYPES 
Nominal Waveguide Connectors 
Model Frequency t — Both A 

No. Range (Kmc) | Coupling (Db) AN Type Size (in.-O.D.) aa tree 
306 2.6-4.0 30 RG-58/U 3x1¥%4x.080 UG-214/U 
233 4.0-6.0 24 
321 4.0-6.0 30 RG-49/U 2x1x.064 UG-149A/U 
322 4.0-6.0 40 
bod rat 2} RG-50/U 1'%4x¥4x.064 UG-344/U 
235 8.1-12.4 20 
236 8.1-12.4 24 RG-52/U 1x¥_x.050 UG-39/U 
234 8.1-12.4 40 
388 12.4-17.0 20 RG-91/U -702x.391x.040 UG 419/U 
413 18.0-26.5 20) ; 
a3 inpaes ot RG-53/U Vax Yax.040 UG 425/U 
405 26.5-36.0 20 RG-96/U -360x.220x.040 UG-381/U 
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and mail today. 


No Secret! 


Regular 
Officers 


on active duty or retired, 
are eligible for insurance 
with this exclusive Com- 
pany. For complete information, write your name, 


address and date of birth on the margin of this ad 


United Services Life Insurance Company 
1600 Twentieth Street, N. W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 











Annapolis 
Md. Texas 





Corpus Christi 


WELL-DRESSED OFFICERS 
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tailored by 
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Easy Terms 
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Request 


1423 Pennsylvania Ave., N. W. Wash., D. C. 


Pensacola 
Fla. 
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son; (5) former rifle company CO in the 2nd Marine Brigade; 
and—a touch which became progressively more important to 
investigators as the case developed—(6) much given to Briti- 
cisms of style, language, and allusion. 

The most obvious early lead, however seemed to be Carter’s 
affectionate and familiar reference to service in the battalion 
commanded (1938-1940) by then LrCol John W. Thomason, 
Jr., which, as all Marine traditionalists know, was the 2nd 
Battalion, 6th Marines. Thus, our first step was to tabulate 
the name of each officer, reserve or regular, who had served 
as a member of Thomason’s able  jgygpaaueassnnnnuasnniins 
faculty in 2/6. 

Altogether, the total came to 
about 50: a nonpareil collection 
which only puzzled me more be- 
cause of the diversity of leads pre- 
sented. There they all were, the 
long and the short and the tall, 
and after two hours’ examination 
of 2/6’s muster rolls, I knew less 
than when I finished High Button 
Which of those stalwart Marines, I pondered, would turn 


out a piece containing such literary High Anglicanisms as: 






“That’s their cup of tea, not ours... . 

“I submit. . . . 

“{ll-favoured beastie. . ... 

“Circular Letters—cum—Letters of Instruction —cum— 
Memorandum—cum—Bulletins. . . .” (This last also con- 
stituted a secondary tipoff that, whatever else he knew, Carter 
wasn’t too sharp on his Latin.) All these, plus learned disser- 
tations on saluting as prescribed for the British soldier in 
King’s Regulations, and on British battle dress, suggested 
powerful hints, but—until one afternoon I became curious 
about mines in amphibious warfare—the mystery only com- 
pounded itself. 

Now, Mines: An Amphibious Threat seems far afield from 
High Button Shoes—until you realize that the author of an 
able article with the former title held forth in the December 
1948 Gazette under the signature of “LtCol Donald H. Car- 
ter”. This time, note, not retired, and with a different middle 
initial. The last discrepancy I felt it safe to disregard in view 
of the tendency of those who lead double lives to become care- 
less about their aliases. Any grand jury indictment or Post 
Office list of fugitive swindlers and check-kiters will confirm 
this observation, which is well known to investigation and iden- 
tificaton specialists. 

In addition, the style of Mines: An Amphibious Threat 
matched perfectly with old high-button’s, especially in the 
matter of Bond Street and Mayfair rhetoric, of which I quote 
a few choice samples: 

“The Buck Rogers type of thing .. . 

“The Navy has worked out a drill for dealing with the 


acoustic and magnetic type of mine... 
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“PTM” in the Pipeline industry 
an ITs TZ 


Federal’s Pulse Time Multiplex, first microwave radio 
relay system ever installed for pipeline communications 
.---an IT&T development 


New to the pipeline industry—new even to communications itself— 
is “PTM? one of the most flexible, economical and dependable 
communications systems ever devised. Developed in IT &T 
laboratories and manufactured by Federal Telephone and Radio 
Corporation, an IT &T associate, pulse time multiplex is an improved 
type of microwave radio relay that provides multiple speech channels 
and unattended telegraph, telemetering, remote control and other 
signaling facilities . . . without wire lines or costly maintenance. 
This is the communication system of the future . . . available 
now to private industry for its private use. 
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Latest installation of Federal’s “*PTM ” is 
the first in the pipeline industry — for the 
Keystone Pipe Line Company, subsidiary of 
the Atlantic Refining Company —a 60-mile 
span that can be readily extended. 
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EVERYTHING MARINES NEED 


In Uniforms, Suits and Accessories 


Whether you are looking for 
uniforms or civilian clothing, 
see us first. Years of experi- 
ence have prepared us to 
give you first class service 
and top quality. 


Complete swords avail- 
able for Marine Corps 
officers. 





A. M. BOLOGNESE & SONS 
Tailor and Haberdasher 


Quantico, Va. 





“A nasty bit of work... i 

But why on earth, the question kept repeating\ itself, did 
Carter elect to publish a perfectly straightforward piece of 
Marine Corps Gazette technical writing under pseudonym? 
Was he bashful, did he (in real life) look down a patrician 
nose at “writing chaps” (as he probably would have phrased 
it)? Was there somehow a giveaway in this? 

As it turned out, there was; but I wasn’t smart enough to 
catch on—and plodding search continued, not by the coup de 
main of Holmes, but with the fumbling persistence of Sheriff 
Phil Finn. So my next step was to find out if anyone enjoyed 
the reputation of being a wizard on mines in the amphibious 
defense. And in answer to my first query, I was told: 

“See X—he’s a nut on mines!” 

Now here we had something. LtCol X, mellow and erudite 
staffman at Marine Corps Schools, had been one of the 50- 
odd suspects dredged up by the original muster-roll dragnet 
but released for lack of evidence. 

Moreover, investigation disclosed, X had been on duty in 
England, and was even now not only “a nut on mines”, but 
given to regimental-striped neckties, tweeds, and blazers. Plain- 
ly a man to be watched. 

It was therefore time to cross-match internal evidence. And 


here is how the scoreboard looked: 


Marine Outfitters Exclusively 








Good Lodging 


and 


LtCol Donald R/H Carter. 

Over 35 

Owned a sword 

Father of a young son 

Alumnus of 2nd Bn, 6th 
Mar, under LtCol John 
Thomason 

Rifle Company CO, Mar- 
Brig 

Symptoms of Anglomania 


LtCol X 

Born 23 August 1912 

Owned a sword 

Father of a young son 

Served in 2nd Bn, 6th Mar 
1939-'40 

Commanded Co E, 6th Mar, 
1940 

Served as student, British 
Joint Services Staff Col- 


Excellent Food 


lege, and as_ instructor, 
School of Combined Op- 
erations. 

Authority on Mine Warfare “A nut on mines” 


Clearly a strong circumstantial case could be made out that 
Carter and X were identical. But there remained the puzzler 
—why had Carter (or X, if you prefer) elected to blush 
pseudonymously unseen after turning out Mines: An Amphibi- 
ous Threat? 

And then I remembered the circumstances under which it 
became necessary, years back, for me to assume the literary 
disguise of “LtCol John Corbin”—the reason being that the 
GazettE (even at 3¢/word) was short of material that issue 
and happened to have two of my articles on hand. Result: the 
editor, who had to fill up his magazine somehow, decided to 
run one of the two under my real name, the other with a 





Our Coffee Shop 


specializes in seafood and steaks. 


RIVERVIEW HOTEL 


Quantico, Va. 


nom-de-plume. 

I reached for the Gazette of December 1948. On page 49, 
there was Mines: An Amphibious Threat, by LtCol Donald 
H. Carter. And sure enough, on page 10, leading the issue, 
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A *600 mile trip takes 15 hours by rail and costs $41.70 with lower 
berth plus extra costs for meals and fips! 





Air Travel makes the same 600 mile trip in only 3 hours for only 
$36.80 including a free meal—thus saving $4.90 in fare alone plus 
12 hours or 1'2 working days in time! 


; 


- On longer trips Air Travel saves the worry and trouble of changing 
stations, trains, and “‘making connections”. 


For personnel traveling on official Department of Defense business, the 
Air Travel dollar buys the most in speed, efficiency, and economy. 


* Figures based on a Washington to Chicago trip. 
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10% DISCOUNT for personnel of the Department of Defense traveling on official business 
using Government Transportation Requests. 


m Scheduled Airlines «wv. 


ALL AMERICAN AIRWAYS | 
AMERICAN AIRLINES | EMPIRE AIR LINES 
BRANIFF AIRWAYS | INLAND AIR LINES 
CAPITAL AIRLINES | MID-CONTINENT AIRLINES 
| 
| 
| 
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EASTERN AIR LINES PIONEER AiR LINES 


ROBINSON AIRLINES 
SOUTHERN AIRWAYS 
SOUTHWEST AIRWAYS 
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CHALLENGER AIRLINES MONARCH AIR LINES | TRANS-TEXAS AIRWAYS 
| 
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CHICAGO & SOUTHERN AIR LINES 
COLONIAL AIRLINES 
CONTINENTAL AIR LINES 

DELTA AIR LINES 


NATIONAL AIRLINES TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
NORTHEAST AIRLINES UNITED AIR LINES 
NORTHWEST AIRLINES WESTERN AIR LINES 
PIEDMONT AIRLINES WISCONSIN CENTRAL AIRLINES 
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appeared a scholarly, fact-packed, juicy-rich ‘treatise entitled 
British Combined Operations—signed, in his own right name, 
by LtCol R. McC. X. 

So if you are still in doubt as to the real-life identity of LrCol 
Donald R./H. Carter, you can either turn to page 10 of the 
Marine Cores Gazette for December 1948, or, perhaps with 
greater convenience, to the masthead of this issue, Editorial 
Board, second name down. 

Obvious, Watson. . . . 

Ropert D. Heint, Jr., 
LtCol, USMC. 


Ep: Very good sleuthing, Sherlock Heinl. Readers may 
take their choice of your identity or the one presented 
by Sproc Eniram last month. LtCoi Donald H/R. Carter 
henceforth is barred from pages of the GAZETTE due to a 
new policy on pseudonyms: In the future all pseudonyms 
must be obviously recognizable as such, be used in good 
faith, and be acceptable to the GAZETTE. 


The Other Side. . . 
Dear Sir: 

Referring to your Reporters for Newsmen (March ’50)— 
Lt Lewis should know that there are two sides to every ques- 
tion and it seems to me that he completely overlooked the 








How much have you earned in 10 years? 


If your pay is $200 per month, you have earned $24,000 
If your pay is $300 per month, you have earned $36,000 
If your pay is $400 per month, you have earned $48,000 


How much have you saved? 


Men who depend upon monthly pay, and who 
wish to accumulate any amount of money, 
must adopt a program of systematic savings. 
There is no substitute for planned, regular 
savings. Systematic savings are made easy for 
you by the Mutual Investment Plan. Through 
this plan you may make payments of $50 
each—monthly or quarterly. Your money will 
be invested in a cross-section of America’s 


You may handle your Mutual Invest- 
ment Plan by allotment from your pay. 
We will be happy to send you full 
detailed information. Write Maj. W. 
Carroll Mead, USMCR, at Mead, 
Miller & Co. 


Memsers: New York Stock Exchange... New York Curb Exchange (Associate)...Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock Exchange 





Mead, Miller «& Co. 


111 EAST REDWOOD STREET, BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 






other side. There are many things that make his plan a “hard. 
to-work” one, and many elements that throw his article out 
of balance. 

First, just how many editors would accept a reserve officer 
(unless he misrepresented his status) for one year’s employ. 
ment? The field of journalism—the newspaper phase particu- 
larly—presents hard work and slow advancement for the 
embryo reporter. In the newspaper business one year’s time 
would hardly dent the surface, unless the journalist was either 
exceptionally lucky or exceptionally brilliant. The man, as 
Lt Lewis can readily see, would not be a full-fledged reporter 
if he was fortunate enough to land a job. He would start at 
the bottom and work his way up on the staff. Why should a | 
paper employ a fledgling, knowing it was going to lose him in 
12 short months? 

To correct any mistaken impressions, I am certainly not 
attempting to slam the officers of the Corps when I say “ex- 
ceptionally brilliant.” If a man was possessed of journalistic 
genius, why should he enter the armed forces in the first 
place? He would undoubtedly stick with his chosen work (as 
indicated by his college major) and start up the newspaper 
ladder, or some other pHase of the field. 

With all the mentioned specialists in the service during 
the recent war, the public information section could not help 
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leading companies. The plan works very sim- 
ply—just like putting money in the bank. 


With this plan, you have an opportunity to 
increase your capital and your income through 
increased value of securities and through reg- 
ular dividends. Experienced management 
supervises investment, relieves you of all de- 
tails. Investment can be cashed in at any time 
at 100% of asset value. Making investments 
this way costs no more. 
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i NEW Fairchild Packet exemplifies the 
continuous teamwork between the U. S. Air 
Forces, Air Materiel Command and the aircraft 
industry. As always, Air Materiel Command 
aeronautical experts worked closely with 
Fairchild designers and engineers to develop the 
Packet—now setting new military standards 
for efficient movement of cargo and personnel. 


Air Force requirements called for a practical 
cargo and personnel carrier, versatile enough 
in design and operation to make it efficient for 
a variety of missions. The C-119, expertly 
tailored to fit these requirements . . . carries 
cargo and personnel, tanks, guns and vehicles, 






ammunition, rations, fuel and countless 
other bulk items. The Packet is also ideally 
suited to drop paratroopers and evacuate 
wounded. 


An advanced version of the famed Fairchild 
C-82, the new, larger and faster C-119 is the 
result of imagination and engineering skill and 
production ability. 

The Air Force and Navy will use these 
aircraft for numerous transport assignments. 
C-119’s will play a vital role in the ever- 
expanding field of military air operations. 
Here is another Fairchild “first™: in aig 
transportability! 


Teamed for Defense 
Armed Forces Day ° e ee 
20 May 1950 Vicudt Lwin 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 
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but turn out good work. With peace and the resultant de- 
mobilization, the Corps was hit hard. A rebuilding process 
commenced, in public information as well as the Marine Corps 
in general. Public Information, as a result of the war-time 
publicity, was no longer looked on as the bastard unit. Its 
importance was realized, and corrective steps were taken. 

I reported to the Central Recruiting Division as an admin- 
istrative clerk in 1947. After assignment to the PubInfo Sec- 
tion (in a clerical capacity), I found great interest in the 
work. In March, 1948 (at my own request) I was assigned 
to the Naval School for Journalists at Great Lakes—one of 
the first five Marines to attend the school. That is what I 
mean by a corrective step. I, as a man who showed interest 
in the program, was given schooling. It is my firm belief 
that any check of the records would show that the percentage 
of men assigned to PI work against their desire would be 
almost minute. 

The Marine Corps also sends officers to the Armed Forces 
Information School at Carlisle Barracks, Pa. Both schools 
have fairly high requirements. 

It is only by attending service schools and through long 
experience that any Marine will become anywhere near a 
polished PI man. To quote the Lieutenant, “Experience is a 
necessary factor and something that only comes with time.” 

I believe that through the years, now that PI has been 
duly recognized, the publicity media will show the fruits of 
this schooling and experience. As more men go to service 





journalism schools and gain the needed experience on camp 
newspapers and in station and recruiting PI offices, Marine 
Corps publicists will march ahead! 

Rosert J. Burns 


SSgt, USMC 


Another Side . . . 
Dear Sir: 

IstLt Lewis has some good points on public information 
work. But why go to all the trouble to educate some young 
officer who will spend only part of his time in the Marine 
Corps in public information work? 

In most PI offices the enlisted personnel do most of the 
writing. A good many of them have had several years experi- 
ence in news writing. Why not have an on-the-job training for 
them on some newspaper to get the newsman’s slant on news, 
and the added experience they could pass on to the man? 
Many large papers would be glad to cooperate with the Corps 
in this schooling. 

After this schooling why not select the best qualified for 
limited duty commissions, or warrants in the public informa- 
tion field? , 

If a chance for some good practical schooling is going to be 
given, I say give it to the men who are in that work and will 
more than likely stay in that field during their entire career 


in the Marine Corps. Rosert M. Crass 


SSgt, USMC 
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“Is it too late, Doctor?” 


Sooner or later, one out of every five living Americans 


may ask his doctor this question about cancer. 


HE answer may be: “Yes... ’mafraid 


Pe Eas 


But, today, the doctor can say to in- 
creasing numbers of cancer victims, “‘ No, 
it is by no means too late... There is much 
that we can do... In fact, your chances for 
recovery are good.” 


This heartening reply reflects the great 
progress of medical science against cancer. 
And there is every reason to believe that, 
as the years go by, the ancient dream of 
conquering this disease in all its forms 
will be realized. 


Cancer research supported by the 
American Cancer Society has already 
yielded new surgical techniques and im- 
proved methods of using x-ray and 
radium. More recently, research with 
radio-active isotopes has revealed facts 
about processes heretofore completely 
hidden in the body’s cells. It has also given 
scientists new knowledge of hormones and 
certain anti-cancer drugs — thus making 


possible more effective control of some 
types of cancer. 

Part of the money you donate will sup- 
port research that may save millions of 
lives. Won’t you give —and give gener- 
ously —so that sometime in the future 
doctors may never have to face another 
patient and say: “I’m afraid it’s too late?” 


Remember: Cancer can strike anyone, 
but you can strike back. There’s hope — if 
you give for research and the other vital 
activities of the American Cancer Society. 





HELP SCIENCE HELP YOU 


Join the 1950 
Crusade of the 


American Cancer 
Society 













1) MAIL YOUR CHECK TODAY TO; 
“CANCER” IN CARE OF YOUR LOCAL POST OFFICE 
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Fort El Morro, San Juan, Puerto Rico. 


ADAK, ALASKA 


Quarters: There are 45 dependent quarters for officers 
and 85 for enlisted, with 98 permanent type units to be 
available in 1951. Majority of quarters are Quonset huts. 
Quarters are furnished adequately, with limited kitchen- 
ware. Occupants must furnish own bed linen. 

Recreation: Practically all types: bowling, shooting, 
skiing, theatres, fishing, two gymnasiums (one for roller 
skating). Photography great hobby for most personnel. 

Transportation: Scheduled buses covering all areas. 
Privately owned automobiles may be shipped to island 
with Base Commander’s approval. There is a lack of 
repair and service facilities. 

Schools: One school with four teachers is in operation, 
first grade through high school. Base transportation is 
furnished pupils. 

Medical: Naval Dispensary with two Navy doctors and 
one Air Force hospital are available to naval personnel 
and dependents; also a dental laboratory with two Navy 
dentists. 

Food: Two commissaries available with nearly all 
necessities other than baby food meats. Fresh fruits and 
vegetables are adequate. Fresh frozen milk is available. 
There are no civilian food places on the island. 

Clothing: Only bare necessities are available at Navy 
and Air Force Exchanges. Most clothing items are or- 
dered via catalogue from States. Dependents should pur- 
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chase arctics, mittens, rain 
capes, etc., prior to arrival 
in Adak. Temperature ranges 
between 20 and 55 degrees, 
but high precipitation and 
very high winds make foul 
weather clothing necessary 
items to be brought in with 
dependents. 

Banking: Air Force spon- 
sors branch of Anchorage 
bank; only checking ac- 
counts, bank drafts, and 
travelers’ checks are han- 
dled. 

Religion: Two Protestant 
and two Catholic churches 
are available. 

Miscellaneous: Civil serv- 
ice positions are generally 
available but employment of 
dependents is not allowed 
until serviceman concerned is assigned married quarters. 


ARGENTIA, NEWFOUNDLAND 


Quarters: Quarters are limited and applicants must 
spend considerable time on waiting list. Occupants must 
furnish all linen, blankets, dishes, and other kitchen uten- 
sils. 

Recreation: Practically all types: bowling, motion pic- 
ture theatre, large gymnasium, indoor swimming pool, 
two ice skating rinks, tennis courts, hunting, fishing, 
smallbore rifle firing, basketball, softball, volleyball, touch 
football, boxing, and tours to towns are included. 











Transportation: Buses furnish transportation on the 
base and through adjacent McAndrew Air Force Base. 
Privately owned automobiles are encouraged. Gas and 
oil, parts, and garage service are obtainable through Post 
Exchange and Commissary. There is also a garage annex 
to the Hobby Shop wherein persons so desiring can work 
on their own cars. 

Schools: Elementary schooling is available through the 
eighth grade. Cost of school is three dollars per month. 
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American teachers with cer- 
tificates from U. S. institu- 
tions are employed. 

Medical: There is a well 
equipped and staffed dispen- 
sary on the station. Dental 
facilities are limited and 
present regulations forbid 
dental treatment of depend- 
ents except in emergencies. 

Food: The commissary 
store is adequately stocked 
with all staple items. Frozen 
fruits and vegetables are 
usually available, and fresh 
vegetables to a lesser degree. 
Frozen or fresh milk and 
canned baby foods are al- 
ways stocked. 

Clothing: Medium weight 
clothes are suitable most of 
the year. A sturdy raincoat 
and galoshes are essential, as are other garments of a wa- 
ter repellent type. A few summer clothes should be brought. 
Clothing is available in St Johns but it is extremely ex- 
pensive. Women should bring a stadium coat or similar 
water repellent garment. Children should have several 
one- or two-piece snow suits with hood type caps. 

Banking: Account with bank in the United States is 
recommended. 

Religion: Both Protestant and Catholic services are 
held at the Navy Chapel by Navy Chaplains. 


Miscellaneous: Maids can be readily obtained at a wage 
of $20 to $35 per month. Where apartments do not have 





Overseas? 


clieved to be of interest to personnel being transferred 
miture only, subject to change as overseas conditions change. 








accommodations for servants, it is necessary to quarter 
them in the girls’ dormitory at approximately $10 per 
month additional cost. 


BALBOA, CANAL ZONE 


Quarters: Naval housing is limited. Temporary as- 
signments can be secured for occupancy of Panama Canal 
quarters, or housing in the cities of Panama and Colon. 
Most quarters are adequately furnished with the pre- 


Scene near Kodiak, Alaska. 


scribed allowance of furniture. Occupants must furnish 
linen, pots, pans, and kitchen equipment, except range 
and refrigerator. 

Recreation: Practically all types: swimming, golf, 
tennis, and fishing are year-round sports. Baseball, 
basketball, soft ball, bowling, track, range shooting, rid- 
ing, and hunting provide additional recreation. Tours 
to historical spots are scheduled regularly. There are 
officers’ and enlisted clubs, and motion picture theaters. 

Transportation: Local transportation facilities are in- 
ferior and inadequate and consist of taxis and buses. 
Personal automobile is distinct advantage. Repair fa- 
cilities are limited and replacement parts are expensive. 

Schools: The school system in the Canal Zone compares 
favorably with modern school systems in most cities of 
the United States. Excellent facilities for educational work 
are provided from kindergarten through junior college. 
Extension courses are offered adults at night during 
school term. Languages, mathematics, typewriting, 
stenography, and accounting are included in the curricu- 
lum. 

Medical: Two dispensaries and two hospitals are well 
equipped and expertly staffed to provide all medical care. 
Dental treatment for dependents will be administered only 
as an adjunct to in-patient hospital care and will not in- 
clude dental prosthetics or orthodential. Dental services 
are available from civilian dentists. 
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Food; Panama Railroad commissaries are comparable 
to department stores and are operated under government 
control. Food supply is plentiful but lacking in variety, 
particularly with regard to fresh vegetables and fruits. 
Fresh milk is sold and, when the supply is limited, is 
rationed to small children and the sick and convalescent. 
Naval and Air Force commissaries are also available at 
nearby posts. 

Clothing: Women’s clothing consists of midsummer 
wear with washable apparel the most practicable due to 
inferior dry cleaning. For civilian clothing for men, suits 
of palm beach, tropical worsted, linen, or seersucker are 
best suited for the climate. Clothing is available in limited 
quantities at reasonable prices. Average temperature is 
about 80 degrees with lowest about 59 degrees. 

Banking: The Chase National Bank has branch offices 
in Balboa, Cristobal, Colon, and the City of Panama. The 
National City Bank of New York maintains branch of- 
fices in Balboa, Cristobal, and Panama. 

Religion: Facilities for religious activities are plentiful. 
Service personnel and dependents may attend services at 
chapels on Navy, Army, and Air Force stations, or at 
churches of various denominations in the Canal Zone. 

Miscellaneous: Electric current in the Canal Zone is 
110-volt, 25 cycle, alternating current in contrast to 60- 
cycle current usually available in United States. Electri- 
cal appliances containing motors or transformers wired 
for 60-cycle current cannot be operated in the Canal 
Zone. Birth certificates should be carried at all times. 
Unlimited postal and cable facilities are available at all 
times. Air mail requires two days to the United States 
and ordinary mail eight to ten days. Cable, radio. and 
telephone service is available at moderate rates and serv- 
ice is comparable to that in the United States. 


BERMUDA 

Quarters: Quarters are available in limited numbers. 
Occupants must furnish curtains, linen, blankets, dishes, 
silverware, and radios. Privately owned quarters are 
available at from $60 to $120 per month. 

Recreation: Practically all types: swimming, baseball, 
basketball, pool, billiards, touch football, golf, boxing, 
badminton, deep sea fishing, boating, tennis, bowling, and 
cycling. 

Transportation: Buses, private cars, and motor bi- 
cycles. Standard make American cars are not authorized 
on the island except for official purposes. Small British 
cars are most popular. The tax on automobiles is very 
high. 

Schools: There are no schools for children on the base. 
Private schools are available off the base both elementary 
and high. Tuition costs approximately $70 per year, and 
the caliber of the schools compares favorably with that 
of U. S. schools. 

Medical: A dispensary with three doctors is available 
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on the base. Hospitalized cases are sent to Kindley Air 
Force Base. Two dental officers are available. All dental 
work should be accomplished before arriving in Bermuda. 

Food: An adequate commissary is located on the base. 
Fresh milk is flown in via MATS twice weekly. 

Clothing: All types clothing with the exception of ex- 
tremely heavy garments or fur coats are required. Wash- 
able summer lightweight clothing and comtortable low 
heeled shoes are recommended for females. All type cloth- 
ing can be purchased in Bermuda at prices slightly higher 
than in U. S. 

Banking: Banking facilities are available at Hamilton, 
Bermuda. No banking facilities are available on the base. 

Religion: Churches of all faiths are located in Bermuda 
and are located along main roads and are easily acces- 
sible. Protestant and Catholic services are also held in 
the base chapel. 

Miscellaneous: A Navy exchange, post office, laundry, 
and dry cleaning facilities are available on the base. Six 
weeks or longer is required to receive household goods 
shipped from the states. * 


LONDON, ENGLAND 

Quarters: No government quarters are available. All 
housing must be contracted for through civilian agencies 
and/or the Navy Housing Clerk. One bedroom apartment 
for enlisted with wife and no children has minimum price 
of $80.00. Officers with wife and two children can find 
adequate housing in apartment for maximum of $200.00. 
Occupants will need their own kitchen, table and bed 
linens, silver, vacuum cleaner, washing machine, radio, 
refrigerator, dishes, and glassware. 

Recreation: No service connected recreational activities 
are available. There are swimming pools, badminton 
courts, squash courts, tennis courts, golf courses, gym- 
nasiums, stables, ice and roller skating, ice hockey, soccer, 
rugby, ete. 

Transportation: Buses and taxis are reasonable but 
usually do not operate between midnight and seven A.M. 
Cars may be hired on a 24-hour basis. Private vehicles 
may be brought but are difficult to operate due to nar- 
row streets and parking space. Thirty gallons of gas must 
last six months. Cost of garages or overnight parking is 
very high. 

Schools: Elementary, high schools, and colleges, are 
available. Fees range from $25.00 per quarter for lower 
grades to a possible tuition of $125.00 per quarter for 
high school. 

Medical: Out-patient medical service is available for 
dependents at the dispensary located at the Navy Head- 
quarters. National Health Service is available to depend- 
ents of service personnel upon request and in the method 
prescribed by the British National Health Service. There 
is no charge for this service. However, one may pay 
something for greater privacy according to his wish. 











Food: Commissary supplements the food ration in the 
United Kingdom. Frozen meats, poultry, eggs, butter, 
cheese, canned fruits and vegetables, jellies, jams, mayon- 
naise, etc., are available in the commissary. Baby food 
is available in limited quantity. 

Clothing: Clothing should be brought irom U. S. 
Heavy clothing, summer clothing, galoshes, umbrella, dis- 
posable diapers, snow suits, raincoats, wool socks, gloves, 
shirts, woolen underclothing, etc., should be brought from 
the U. S. Excellent clothing is available in England but 
the prices are high. 

Banking: The Chase National Bank, The Guaranty 
Company of New York, The Bank of America, The Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, The Central Hanover 
Bank and Trust Company, and the American Express 
Company have branch banks in London. 

Religion: Protestant chapel services (Episcopalian) are 
conducted by the Navy Chaplain and churches of all 
denominations are located in London. 

Miscellaneous: Laundry service is slow and frequently 
unsatisfactory. Prices are high due to 78 per cent taxes 
on finished laundry. If baby carriage is required, it 
should be brought from the U. S. as they are very expen- 
sive in England. A supply of baby bottles should be in- 
cluded. Toys are of poor quality and very expensive. 


GUAM 


Quarters: There are 22 sets of quarters for officers and 
33 for noncommissioned officers of the first three pay 
grades. Quarters are adequately furnished. Quarters 
may be available immediately or it may require three 
months after joining. 

Recreation: Outdoor movies, tennis courts, a nine hole 
golf course, libraries, gymnasium, officers’ and enlisted 
clubs, dancing, and bingo. 

Transportation: Buses are available for church, rec- 
reation parties, commissary, and school. Privately owned 
automobiles are needed. Maintenance facilities are poor. 
Car should be in A-1 condition when brought to Guam. 

Schools: Elementary and high schools are available and 
adequate. 

Medical: Adequate. Extremely limited civilian medical 
and dental facilities. 

Food: Commissary is adequate but limited in fresh 
foods. Civilian markets nearly non-existent. 

Clothing: Ample summer clothing and shoes, especially 
for children, should be brought. Clothing may be pur- 
chased locally but is expensive. 

Banking: Adequate. Bank of Guam. Accounts with 
U. S. banks should be retained since much business is 
done with other firms. 

Religion: Adequate for all faiths. 

Miscellaneous: Do not bring expensive furniture. 
clothing or other valued possessions to Guam. Deep 























House with landscaped lot, Guam, M. I. 


freeze units, fans, hot plates, old luggage, ant and insect 
deterrents, and any gear used in summer time will be 
needed. 


GUANTANAMO BAY, CUBA 


Quarters: There are sufficient quarters for all officers. 
The quarters are adequately furnished with the exception 
of beds and mattresses. There are 13 sets of quarters for 
married enlisted personnel. If quarters are not available 
at the Marine housing project, staff noncommissioned offi- 
cers may apply for base housing. It is recommended that 
beds, single or double, be brought along for children. 
Cribs are not provided for infants. 

Recreation: Practically all types: boating, ‘golf, swim- 
ming, bowling, tennis, saddle horses, open air movies, 
baseball, softball, officers’ and enlisted clubs, and island 
tours are provided. 

Transportation: Automobiles should be brought in first 
class condition. Only minor repairs are possible on the 
base and spare parts are generally unobtainable in Cuba. 

Schools: Schools range from kindergarten through 
senior high school, with books furnished free of charge 
except to high school students. Transportation to and 
from school is provided. Tuition is partially borne by 
parents of school children and averages about $4.00 per 
month. 

Medical: U. S. Naval Hospital serves all personnel in 
Guantanamo Bay area. Only extreme dental emergencies 
may be treated on the base. 

Food: The Ship’s Store ashore is well stocked with 
basic plain foods and essential household commodities. 
Seasoning and spices should be brought from the states. 
Supplies and food for babies are carried, including 
strained and chopped foods, pablum and_precooked 
cereal. Fresh foods are, brought from the states by gov- 
ernment carrier. Meats are excellent. 

Clothing: Cottons and washable prints are advisable 
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most of the year. A wrap is needed at night from Novem- 
ber through March. A good supply of shorts, shirts, and 
swim suits are preferable for wear for sports and in the 
home. Slacks or jodhpurs are fine for anyone desiring to 
ride. Ample supply of shoes should be brought from the 
States. A large supply of underwear and socks should be 
brought for the children. 

Religion: Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish services are 
available. 

Miscellaneous: Cobbler shops, tailor shops, and barber 
shops are located in both of the Ship’s Service Stores and 
at the Marine Exchange. Servants may be had for a 
maximum of $35 per month. 


KODIAK 


Quarters: Quarters are available in limited numbers. 
The usual waiting period is from four to nine months. 
Occupants must furnish linens, silver, cooking utensils, 
china, and drapes for curtains. Civilian housing is avail- 
able in the town of Kodiak but units are rather poorly 
furnished and rent and utilities are costly. 

Recreation: Movies, tennis, baseball, bowling, hunting, 
fishing, hiking, camping, and other outdoor activities are 
available. 

Transportation: Government buses maintain adequate 
transportation between the main areas of the base at no 
cost. Civilian buses and taxis operate between the base 
and town. Fares are high. Private automobiles are au- 
thorized. Rough roads subject cars to hard wear. 

Schools: Accredited schools offer courses from first 
through 12th grades. 

Medical: Excellent Navy Dispensary on the base which 
is capable of furnishing both in-patient and out-patient 
care for dependents. Dental treatment will be furnished 


Marines and dependents at a Camp Catlin Luau. 






only in emergencies. 

Food: A Navy Commissary Store stocks adequate 
amount of staples. Few luxury items are stocked. Fresh 
fruits and vegetables are imported by air in moderate 
quantities. Fresh milk is available. 

Clothing: Extra heavy clothing is not needed at Kodiak 
but good waterproof medium weight out-of-doors clothes 
and sturdy shoes or rubber boots are essential. Some 
light clothing is desirable. Many of the necessary items 
may be purchased at the Navy Exchange. A large supply 
of children’s shoes should be brought from the States. 

Banking: Complete banking facilities at the Bank of 
Kodiak are available for the use of service personnel. 

Religion: There is both a Catholic and a Protestant 
Chapel on the base and services are held regularly by 
Navy Chaplains. 

Miscellaneous: Household effects are shipped by sur- 
face vessel, and are sometimes several months in transit. 


- 


PEARL HARBOR, T. H. 


Quarters: Naval housing unit is available two miles 
from post. Average waiting period is five months. Quar- 
ters are furnished only with refrigerator, range, and hot 
water heater. Privately owned rentals within the near 
vicinity of post are in demand, but only a few are avail- 
able. 


Recreation: Recreation and sports compare favorably 
to those facilities and events available in the continental 
United States. 

Transportation: There is sufficient commercial trans- 
portation for personnel attached to this command. Trans- 
portation of children is furnished to the schools located on 
the post, and local commercial transportation is utilized 
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to transport school children to schools located off the 
Naval Reservation. 

Schools: There are sufficient educational institutions 
within the area to provide children with schooling up to 
and including college level. 

Medical: Government medical facilities for dependents 
are excellent. Dental facilities are not available to depend- 
ents except in cases of emergency. 

Food: Navy and Army commissaries are located about 
two miles from the post. Civilian markets are located 
nearby. Prices are considerably higher than in the United 
States. 

Clothing: Lightweight clothing of all kinds may be 
purchased in Honolulu. There are no shortages, except 
during maritime strikes. Prices are considerably higher 
than in United States. 

Banking: Commercial banks are available and compare 
favorably with those in the United States. 

Religion: There are three Navy chapels located near 
the Post. Churches of all faiths are located in Honolulu. 


PARIS, FRANCE 


Quarters: Government quarters are not available, and 
it is difficult to find suitable quarters in Paris. House and 
apartments generally are completely furnished and it is 
not advisable to bring large pieces of furniture. Silver 
and linens from the States are essential. It is suggested 
that washing machines, toaster, radio-victrola sets, sewing 
machines, waffle irons, etc., be brought. 

Recreation: There are tennis courts, golf courses, 
squash courts, swimming pools, and riding horses. Cafes, 
night clubs, and theaters of all varieties exist in Paris. 
Children’s parks feature marionette shows, pony rides, 
merry-go-rounds, pounds, pond for miniature sail boats, 
and many other delights, including an excellent zoo. Mu- 
seums and exhibits in Paris are numerous. 

Transportation: The city transportation network is ex- 
cellent. It is advisable to bring an automobile. Gas is not 
rationed and maintenance can be had through the Graves 
Registration Command. 

Schools: The American School in Paris affords school- 
ing from kindergarten through high school with Ameri- 
can, British, and French teachers. Standards are about 
the same as in the United States. 

Medical: A U. S. Dispensary is in Paris, but is only 
able to handle minor ailments. A civilian American hos- 
pital is located in the city which employs American and 
French doctors and nurses. Well qualified dentists are 
available in the city of Paris. 

Food: The American Embassy operates a very good 
commissary for its employes. Baby food is obtainable. 
Fresh fruits and vegetables are available throughout the 
year at French open air markets. Prices are about the 
same as in the United States. 

Clothing: The climate is comparable to that of Wash- 
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ington, D. C. Civilian clothes are authorized for off-duty 
hours. The uniform may be substituted for formal cloth- 
ing, but formal dress is necessary for ladies. Good cloth- 
ing may be bought but is expensive. 

Banking: United States currency may be deposited in 
the Chase National Bank or Guarantee Trust Company in 
Paris; however, returns will be made in French currency. 
Otherwise banking must be carried out in the United 
States. 

Religion: American Protestant and Catholic churches 
are available aside from regular French churches. 

Miscellaneous: Prices are generally high on all items 
on the French market. A U. S. Army post exchange is 
available. Full time servants are available for $25-$30 
per month plus room and board. Electricity voltage in 
Paris is 110, 50 cycle. French wiring will not take over 
700 kilowatts and will not carry the load of heavy-duty 
American irons or heaters. 


LYAUTEY, FRENCH MOROCCO 


Quarters: There are 41 married enlisted quarters and 
quarters for the commanding officer only. Personnel 
should bring own linen, chinaware, silverware, scatter 
rugs, lamps, kitchen utensils, washing machines, pictures, 
curtains, mirrors, children’s furniture, and all other small 
items essential to the operation of a household. The 
number one man on the housing list has now been wait- 
ing over 15 months. 


Recreation: Movies, officers’ and enlisted clubs, library, 
swimming, boating, deep sea fishing, hunting, softball, 
basketball, football, tennis, golf, and sightseeing. 

Transportation: Navy bus provides adequate means of 
conveyance throughout the station and from the station 
to Port Lyautey. Trains make regularly scheduled runs 
from Port Lyautey south to Rabat and Casablanca and 
north to Tangier. Automobiles are recommended. Gaso- 
line supply is adequate but repair facilities are only fair. 
Spare parts are scarce and expensive. Mechanics are not 
too good. 

Schools: There is a grade school for children from 
the ages of five to 14. Two American teachers operate 
the school using the Calvert system. 


Medical: A Navy sickbay is maintained for all USN 
and USMC personnel with care being given to all depend- 
ents of military personnel. Only prenatal obstetrical work 
is performed and actual deliveries are performed in 
French hospitals in Rabat. Dependents living off the sta- 
tion receive medical care by USN doctors. 

Food: There is a well stocked commissary. Fresh vege- 
tables are not carried in the commissary but are avail- 
able at a vegetable market operated by a civilian on the 
base. Frozen milk is used in place of fresh milk. 

Clothing: Local clothing is available but unsatisfactory 
due to poor construction, cheap material, and high cost. 
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Marine Corps Gazette @ May, 1950 
In general the climate closely resembles that of San Diego, 
California. 

Religion: The station chaplain holds regular Protestant 
divine services. Sunday Catholic mass is celebrated by a 
local French priest from the Catholic parish in Port 
Lyautey. 

Banking: Banking service is not satisfactory. Money 
orders may be obtained at the station post office. Check- 
ing account should be established with stateside bank. 

Miscellaneous: Servants are available locally at an aver- 
age salary of $20 to $25 per month. They are not reliable 
and are usually untrained. 


ROOSEVELT ROADS, PUERTO RICO 


Quarters: Housing units both public and low cost gov- 
ernment rentals available. Usual waiting periods—Ofh- 
cers 0 to four months; first three pay grades—two to 
three months; others—three to six months. Personnel 
should bring linen, china, and silverware. No adequate 
housing is available off the base in this part of the island. 

Recreation: Recreation trips to “El Yunque” resort, 
deep sea fishing trips on Navy owned motor launch, 
sight seeing trips to surrounding islands by boat and air. 
The base has illuminated softball diamond and tennis 


courts. A golf course is available at the adjacent Army 


post. There is an outdoor movie nightly and bowling 
alleys are available. Riding horses are available. 

Transportation: An automobile is essential because 
activities are widely dispersed. Undercoating of vehicles 
highly recommended. Roads in very poor condition. 
Hourly free service bus for station during most of the 
day. Special buses are run for church services and movies. 

Schools: A kindergarten and grammar school are avail- 
able on the base. A high school is available in town about 
nine miles from the station. 

Medical: Limited base dispensary service is available 
for dependents. Maternity cases are handled by a navy 
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nurse on bi-monthly visits from San Juan. All persons 
requiring hospitalization are transported to the Army 
Hospital at San Juan. A base dentist is available for emer- 
gencies only. Civilian medical care is very limited. 

Food: A Navy commissary, limited in stocks, espe- 
cially meats, is in operation on the base, also an Army 
commissary is available within five miles of the base. 
There are a few civilian markets in nearby towns for 
shopping for items not available in the commissary. Baby 
foods, fresh milk, etc., are available at the commissary. 

Clothing: Lightweight cotton and washable clothing 
are suitable for everyday wear during the entire year. 
Some lightweight woolens are necessary for cool evenings. 
Evening dress is used occasionally. A sewing machine is 
desirable. Clothing purchased locally is about 15 per cent 
higher than stateside. 

Banking: No facilities on the base. Navy Post Office 
sells money orders. Checks can be cashed in Navy Ex- 
change. ; 

Religion: Both Catholic and Protestant services are 
available on the base. 

Miscellaneous: Navy Exchange store and Navy Ex- 
change service station are adequate. Leather and woolens 
mold rapidly; partially overcome by heating units in- 
stalled in closets of all housing. 


LUZON, P. I. 


Quarters: Public quarters consist of 49 officers’ quar- 
ters and 67 enlisted quarters. In addition there is pri- 
vately owned rental housing for seven officers and 22 
enlisted just beyond the boundary of the station. There 
is usually no waiting list for officers or first pay grade 
personnel, and the waiting list for personnel below the 
first pay grade normally does not exceed three months. 
Occupants must furnish linens, silver, china, lightweight 
blankets, pictures, lamps, and bric-a-brac. 

Recreation: Facilities are numerous. Movies, libraries, 
tennis, basketball, volleyball, golf, badminton, baseball, 
football, fishing, archery, jai alai, and horse racing. Sight 
seeing trips to Hong Kong, China, Bangkok, Siam, and 
the southern islands of the Philippines are also available. 

Transportation: Automobile is desirable. Roads are in 
poor repair and are rough on cars. Automobiles should 
be undercoated. Free bus transportation is provided for 
the entire station on 15 minute schedule. Taxicab and bus 
service are available at reasonable rates in Cavite and 
Manila. 

Schools: Kindergarten is available on the base at cost 
of $8.00 per month. First through eighth grade is pro- 
vided at $5.00 per month. High school students are sent 
to the American School in Manila. Tuition is $30 per 
month plus cost of textbooks, laboratory, and examination 
fees. 

Medical: Medical facilities consist of a dispensary, one 
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doctor, and three nurses. A new 24-bed hospital is under 
construction. Complicated medical or surgical cases are 
sent to the 24th Medical Group Hospital, Clark Air Force 
Base. City of Manila contains several civilian hospitals, 
but prices are exorbitant. 

Food: Commissary store has adequate supply of all 
essential food items. Frozen fresh milk and frozen U. S. 
commercial grades of meat are available. Fresh vegetables 
are scarce. 

Clothing: Cottons, linens, or other washable material 
should constitute bulk of wardrobe. Some spring or fall 
clothing is desirable, and at least one light weight wool 
suit should be included. Adequate supply of shoes should 
be brought. Clothing prices are double that of clothing in 
United States. A raincoat is a requirement, and galoshes 
are desirable. 

Banking: No facilities on base. National City Bank, the 
Bank of America, and the Chase National Bank have 
branches in Manila; however, exchange restrictions re- 
quire that all transactions be made in pesos, which are not 
at present convertible into dollars. 

Religion: Both Catholic and Protestant services are 
held in the station chapel. 

Miscellaneous: Family laundry service is provided at a 
cost of $10 per month. There is no limit to amount of 
laundry which can be sent at this price. Three day serv- 
ice is given. 


SAN JUAN, PUERTO RICO 


Quarters: Housing is adequate for all naval personnel. 
Housing for officers and Staff NCOs generally available 
on request. For lower ranks, a waiting period of from 
one to six weeks is usually required. Occupants must 
furnish linens, silverware, china, and kitchen utensils. 
Such things as electrical appliances, small tables, sewing 
machines, etc., should be brought. 

Recreation: All of the popular sports, including fishing, 
are available. There are several excellent night spots in 
the San Juan-Santurce area, but the tariff is very high. 

Transportation: Private cars are desirable in Puerto 
Rico, but are not essential. Transportation facilities while 
generally poor, are satisfactory. Navy provides transpor- 
tation between the various Naval Reservations and the 
Navy Station and to the schools. 

Schools: Two service schools provide education from 
first through sixth grades. Four private schools provide 
education through 12th grade. Navy pays for tuition. 
Transportation to both station and private schools is pro- 
vided by the Navy. 

Medical: Medical care for dependents is furnished by 
the Rodriguez General Hospital, Fort Brooke. Dental 
care for dependents is not authorized. Civilian facilities 
are available but are expensive. 


Food: Commissary is well stocked with staples, meat, 

















































poultry, canned goods, and a limited supply of fresh vege- 
tables. 

Clothing: Generally summer clothing is worn all year 
round. Any type clothing is available in this area at low 
prices. ) 

Banking: Dependable banking concerns, including 
branches of large International Banks, are located in San 
Juan. 

Religion: Protestant services are conducted at the 
Naval Station Chapel. Catholics attend services in the 
nearby city of San Juan. 

Miscellaneous: Domestic help is easily obtained at 
about $7.00 per week. Practically everything that is avail- 
able stateside is available in Puerto Rico. 


SUBIC BAY, P. I. 


Quarters: Three sets of quarters for three senior Ma- 
rine officers. Other officers and first three grades are 
placed on housing list with naval personnel. No quarters 
are authorized for personnel below first three pay grades. 
Occupants must furnish linens, silverware, china, kitchen 
utensils, fans, and lamps. 

Recreation: Movies, swimming, fishing, sight-seeing 
trips, officers, non-commissioned officers, and enlisted 
clubs, softball, baseball, basketball, tennis, badminton, 
bowling, etc. 

Transportation: Privately owned automobiles are 
highly desirable. Roads are rough and cars deteriorate 
rapidly. Parts are hard to obtain and are expensive. 
Ferry transportation to Manila is available two or three 
times a week. 

Medical: U. S. Naval Dispensary located on station fur- 
nishes medical care. There are no adequate civilian medi- 
cal facilities available in this area. 

Food: Commissary stocks necessary items. Fresh vege- 
tables and luxury items are not available at all times. 
Frozen milk and meats are also stocked. Civilian markets 
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in Manila carry all types of food; however, the prices are 
somewhat higher than in U. S. 

Clothing: Summer clothes are worn the year round. 
During the rainy season a light sweater is needed. Shoes, 
as well as other clothing, should be brought from the 
States. Some clothing is available in the ships stores, but 
the variety is limited. All type clothing can be purchased 
in Manila, but the cost is extremely high. Clothing should 
be of type that can be hand-laundered as cleaning facili- 
ties are highly inadequate and extremely expensive. 

Banking: No facilities on station; however, personal 
checks can be cashed. National City Bank of New York 
has a branch office in Manila. 

Religion: Protestant and Catholic services are available 
on the station. 

Miscellaneous: Very efficient servants are easily obtain- 


able at very reasonable rates. 


YOKOSUKA, JAPAN 


Quarters: Quarters are available for officers and first 
three pay grades. Usually waiting period is from four to 
six months. All houses and apartments are completely 
furnished, including eating and cooking utensils. One 
Japanese maid or houseboy is authorized. Others may be 
hired for $6.50 per month. 

Recreation: Theater, swimming pool, iennis, play- 
ground, golf, bowling, libraries, gymnasiums, skeet 
ranges, and riding horses are available on or near the 
post. 

Transportation: Transportation is authorized on Jap- 
anese buses and trains. Personal vehicles may be brought. 
Schools: Elementary and high schools are available. 

Medical: Adequate medical facilities are available. 

Food; Adequate commissary facilities are available. 

Clothing: A limited supply of clothing is available at 
Army Post Exchange. 

Banking: Faciilties are available in Yokohama. 

Religion: Catholic and Protestant services are con- 
ducted regularly in base chapel. 


TRINIDAD, B. W. I. 


Quarters: Government quarters are available. Occu- 
pants must furnish linens, blankets, silverware, china, and 
kitchen utensils. Also advisable to bring any luxury 
items such as radio, mixers, sewing machines, etc. 

Recreation: Theaters, tennis courts, a golf course, 
beaches, playgrounds, library, bowling alleys, gymnasium, 
and canteen. There is also an officers’ club and an enlisted 
club. 

Transportation: There is free bus service on the base. 
Taxis and bus service are available to Port-of-Spain. Pri- 
vate vehicles may be brought. 

Schools: A nursery school, kindergarten, and elemen- 
tary school are on the base. High school in Port-of-Spain 
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is of doubtful standard. 

Medical: There is a large three ward Naval dispensary 
with a staff of four doctors, five nurses, and two dental 
officers. There is a large hospital located in Port-of- 
Spain. 

Food: Commissary is stocked with all staples and fresh 
fruit and vegetables. Frozen vegetables, fruits, and milk 
are also stocked by the commissary. Baby food is plenti- 


ful. 

Clothing: A supply of clothing in light woolens and 
cottons should be brought to last for an extended period. 
Heavy woolen clothes should be left in U. S. as these de- 
teriorate very rapidly. Clothing can be purchased locally 
but is very expensive. 

Banking: No facilities on base, but there are several 
British banks in Port-of-Spain; these banks do not fur- 
nish checking services. 

Religion: Catholic and Protestant services are available 


on the base. 

Miscellaneous: Servants may be employed for from $10 
to $20 per month. Officers and Master Sergeants’ houses 
are equipped with maid’s quarters. 


KWAJALEIN, M. 1. 


Quarters: Housing is available on a “first come, first 
served” basis. Usual waiting period is from three to 
four months. Houses are furnished with adequate house- 
hold effects including dishes, pots, pans, etc. Linens are 
not furnished. 

Recreation: Facilities include movies, tennis courts, 
library, swimming beach, sail boats, enlisted clubs, officers’ 
clubs, and hobby shops. 

Transportation: Navy has regularly scheduled bus serv- 
ice to all parts of the island plus jeep transportation as 
authorized dependents are allowed to travel in government 
owned jeeps. 

Schools: Schooling through eighth grade is conducted 
by qualified teachers. Nursery school for children from 
three to five years is available at the monthly rate of $10. 

Medical: Navy operates a family clinic for dependents 
of naval and military personnel. 

Food: Fresh fruits and vegetables are available in fair 
quantity. Fresh milk is not available. Baby foods are 
available in sufficient quantities. 

Clothing: Clothes should be brought from States. Ship’s 
Service Store operates a small haberdashery. Ladies’ and 
children’s clothes are available in fair quantity. Plastic 
raincoat is a must. Play shoes should be brought. 

Banking: There are no facilities available on the island. 

Religion: Regular divine services are held. There is a 
Protestant chaplain aboard at all times. The Catholic 
chaplain is available on the average of once per month. 
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Portrex Humor 


When the pilot of an Air Force F-84 jet fighter 
made a forced landing on Marine Air Group 15’s 
airstrip during the recent Portrex maneuvers, he 
had more than one surprise in store for him. 
Herded around at gun point, grilled by intelligence 
personnel, and finally released, “POW” 2dLt 
William R. Kimbro, USAF, found his plane plas- 


tered with USMC recruiting propaganda. Included 
was a Guyrene cartoon strip on the plane’s nose. 
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Five years ago last February two divisions of Marines stormed ashore on Iwo Jima and began one of the bloodiest 
battles of World War Il. Before the fight was over most of a third division also was landed and thrown into the 
fight. This picture, taken from a low-flying plane over Mount Suribachi, shows the beaches as they looked then. 


Iwo JIMA 


4 


The 4th and 5th Marine Divisions landed abreast on Iwo on D-Day, 
19 February 1945, followed by 3d Marine Division less an RCT. 
Island’s shape resulted in the men giving it several nicknames, one 
of which was “the pork chop.” Reason for taking Iwo was to 


obtain fields for short-range fighters to accompany B-29s from 
Marianas ta targets on Japanese home islands, Kyushu and Honshu. 











Mount Suribachi is the commanding terrain on Iwo. While it was 
still in Japanese hands the attacking Marines were under constant 
observation. Like most of the island, Suribachi was honeycombed 
with caves dug by the Japanese in preparation for the battle they 
clearly anticipated. When this picture was ‘taken Marines were 
just getting a foothold on the island. The worst was yet to come. 


Five years later Col Howard N. Kenyon, who commanded the 9th Marines on Iwo Jima, returned to the island. 
Mount Suribachi, immortalized by Joe Rosenthal’s flag-raising picture, looms in the background, looking down 
on a now-quiet beach still cluttered by a few war relics. The volcanic ash “sand” being dug by the Colonel 
will be returned to the States for placing in cornerstones of veterans memorial hospitals and in the base of 
a new statue of the flag-raising ceremony to be built and dedicated to the Marine Corps sometime in the future. 
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Bulletin Board Lethargy 


By 2dLt G. C. Martin, USMC 


® AT THE RISK OF BEING LABELED ICONOCLASTIC THE 
writer desires to join the ranks of the GAZETTE’s contribu- 
tors with a proposal, to wit: the standardization of unit 
bulletin boards throughout the Marine Corps. 

This proposal is not based upon a spur-of-the-moment 
peeve or a desire to create a tempest in a tea pot. Rather, 
it is the result of approximately four years of observation 
plus some more current research, all of which has resulted 
in the conviction that something could and should be 
done about the indifference shown toward an important 
phase of military unit administration — The Bulletin 
Board. 

Although the aforementioned study covered only eight 
widely divergent Marine Corps posts and stations, the 
apathy in each instance was the same. Perhaps this is 


too small a group on which to base an opinion. But the 
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fact is that I did not observe a single example of improve- 
ment. 

Well, why all the fuss? Just this: The bulletin board 
stands well beyond that thin and much discussed line 
bordering tradition and custom. A long accepted prin- 
ciple in the military is that it is not practical, or possible, 
to insure that all members of an organization “get the 
word” by publishing verbally every order, directive, or 
other information with which the men are expected to be 
familiar. Hence, the use of the time-proven device for 
publicizing the written word, a bulletin board. 

It is not uncommon today to find the instruction, “Post 
on all Bulletin Boards,” contained in the text of directives 
which emanate from the highest echelons, including Head- 
quarters Marine Corps. This in itself indicates acceptance 
of the method and its importance. Therefore, one would 
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expect to find this instrument in the same state of well- 
being as perhaps the armory, the property storeroom, or 
the unit diary, be it in a regiment, company, or small 
detachment. It is my firm opinion that such is not the 
case. Without exception, the bulletin boards | viewed 
were receiving little attention from either the unit or the 
men. 

Most boards were not identified in any way, were in 
poor locations, and were in a state of disrepair. The 
material was normally posted in a jumbled and confusing 
manner with noe effort made toward sequence, separation 
of subject matter, or neatness. In one instance, the all- 
important guard roster appeared in a different space on 
the board from day to day, and on one occasion, in an 
entirely different location within the barracks! 

It was common that no one man was charged with the 
responsibility of maintaining the board and the resultant 
conglomeration of magazine cartoons, lost and found 
chits, and unauthorized notices was amazing. 

Probably the most common breach of bulletin board 
discipline, if I may use that term, is staleness. That 
deficiency has been most aptly illustrated by ex-Sgt 
(USA) George Baker’s hapless character, “Sad Sack.” 
After reading and reading and reading through the volu- 
minous accumulation of matter on his company bulletin 
board, “Sack” discovers underneath, a somewhat obsolete 
order. Signed by Gen Washington, it directed the cross- 
ing of the Delaware! 

What can be done to bring the bulletin board up to the 
stature of unquestioned importance to the unit? The 
writer submits the following as a possible three-point 
solution: 

First, emphasis upon the importance of bulletin boards 
by higher authority, thereby establishing a definite re- 
sponsibility upon unit leaders. Perhaps a directive in 
the form of a Marine Corps Order or even inclusion in 
the Marine Corps Manual would be the implementing 
device. 

Second, bulletin boards having been established, or re- 
established, the designation within each unit of one per- 
son to maintain each board. This point is probably the 
most important in the entire problem. Normally, upkeep 
of the board is a matter for “passing the buck” from the 
company commander to the first sergeant, from him to 
the company clerk, etc. 

Third, the standardization of bulletin boards through- 
out the Marine Corps, this standardization to be set 
forth in the same Marine Corps Order mentioned previ- 
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ously, or in the Marine Corps Manual. This would elimi- 
nate much of the multitude of sins under discussion. If 
set forth in specific enough detail, the standard plan 
would provide for: 

(a) Exact types of bulletin boards. 

(b) Appropriate locations for each type of board. 

(c) Specific locations on each type of board for key 
publications or directives which appear regularly, 
such as guard rosters, training schedules, and fire 
bills. 

(d) Model method of arranging, classifying, and plac- 
ing material on each board. 

A planned bulletin board system would eliminate the 
“keep ’em guessing” attitude that goes with current meth- 
ods and would further enable any Marine to walk into the 
barracks of a new duty station and immediately know 
where to look to get the word on a specific fact—perhaps 
affecting him personally, such as a pay list, guard roster, 
range detail, or liberty list. 

Expanding further on the standardization idea, | feel 
that each shore based unit in the Marine Corps, with few 
exceptions, should have at least three of the following 
types of bulletin boards: 

(1) An Official Bulletin Board; 

(2) A Special Services Bulletin Board; 

(3) Training Bulletin Board, and 

(4) Recruiting Board. 

Four boards for one unit? I will grant that in the not 
distant past it was possible to have but one board per 
organization. However, the advent of Special Services 
and the emphasis placed thereon, plus the addition of 
long-needed attention to reenlistment programs and the 
rejuvenation of training techniques make it doubtlessly 
impossible to crowd the word regarding all of these 
activities on to one bulletin board. 

Let’s take a brief look at each of the suggested boards. 
The unit’s Official Bulletin Board is the outlet for direc- 
tives or publications of an official or quasi-official nature. 
These normally consist of orders, memoranda, or bulle- 
tins of both a permanent and temporary nature, published 
by the various echelons of a command. Published also 
on this board are important unit directives with which 
every man is supposed to be thoroughly familiar, such 
as the fire bill, disaster plan, or daily watch lists. This 
board should be placed in as centrally located a space as 
possible, readily visible and equally accessible to all mem- 
bers of the command. It should be the responsibility of 
the unit first sergeant (sergeant major, platoon sergeant) , 


The author believes that the required adoption throughout the Marine Corps of four 
standard types of bulletin boards would result in more efficient promulgation of the 
written word. The result should be a higher standard of discipline and training 
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with no buck passing to 
the company clerk, to 
maintain the unit’s Official 
Bulletin Board. Its appear- 
ance alone can be accepted 
as a fairly true indication of 
the caliber of the unit it rep- 
resents. 

The Special Services Bul- 
letin Board can be broken 
down generally under two 
headings: Education and 
Recreation. This board is 
the outlet for the steadily 
flowing stream of informa- 
tion that is furnished about 
the Marine Corps Institute, 
USAFI, service schools, and 
the weekly accumulation of 
athletic and movie schedules, 
USO bulletins, and Hobby 
Shop notices. The board 
should be maintained by the 
member of the unit who is 
most closely associated with 
Special Services work—ath- 
letic storeroom keeper, hob- 
by shop supervisor, movie 
operator, etc. 
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The Training Bulletin Board can be an extremely valu- 
able instrument if properly exploited within the unit. 
Separation of the matter placed on this board from its 
usual place on the Official Bulletin Board emphasizes the 
importance of training within the unit. The Training 
Board provides not only a specific space for the weekly 
training schedules and pertinent training directives, but 
also for outlining the training requisites for all personnel 
and the latest information on promotion requirements and 
examinations. Its value as a teaching aid should not be 
overlooked. In this respect, it provides the opportunity 
for publicizing up-to-date information on training trends, 
not only of the Marine Corps but of all military organiza- 
tions, foreign and domestic. The members of the unit 
can be motivated to greater interest in training by making 
it possible for them to submit articles of military interest 
of their own choice for placement on a special section 
of this bulletin board. What more simple and profitable 
method for keeping a board “fresh” and “alive’’? 

The logical person for maintaining the Training Board 
is the NCOinC of Drills and Instructions, under the super- 
vision of the unit training officer. This board should 
also be centrally located and equally available to all mem- 
bers of the organization. 

The last of the recommended boards is the Recruiting 
Bulletin Board. Current directives from Headquarters 
Marine Corps make commanding officers responsible for 
bringing to the attention of all personnel due for dis- 
charge the advantages of reenlistment or enlistment in 
the Marine Corps Reserve. In connection with this pro- 
gram, which actually is a basic function of every unit, 
there is distributed for publication a large number of 
posters, news letters, and Marine Corps Reserve informa- 
tion bulletins. Proper promulgation of this material calls 
for a separate bulletin board. Its use might possibly be 
limited, in comparison to the previously mentioned 
boards, but certainly it should be present in at least the 
higher echelons, such as regimental, battalion, or post 
headquarters. The responsibility for maintenance should 
be that of the unit recruiting officer. 

To install and maintain properly any one of the bulle- 
tin boards described, these general guides should also be 
considered: 


1. Place the board at proper eye level. Cover the 
official board with glass, if possible. 

2. Have the board in a well-lighted area, or install a 
special light over it. ; 

3. Use appropriate heading and sub-headings for each 
board. 

4. Arrange material in proper sequence, or by subject- 
grouping. 

5. Arrange material neatly; do not overlap or bury 

one item under the other. 








































6. Fasten all material adequately, using thumbtacks 
instead of staples. 

7. Do NOT ALLOW ANY ITEM TO REMAIN ON THE BOARD 
LONGER THAN IS ACTUALLY NECESSARY. Set a maxi- 
mum posting time for each item and stick to it by 
marking the removal date at time of posting. 

8. Replace permanent material with a new copy when 
it becomes worn out or badly faded. 

The bulletin boards shown in the photographs illustrat- 
ing this article are not submitted as perfect examples. 
They are small, somewhat crowded, and are not glass 
covered. They are intended to illustrate, however, the 
main points that are discussed. 

The writer believes that the required adoption through- 
out the Marine Corps of the four types of bulletin boards 
just described would provide for not only a great general 
improvement in barracks appearance, but, more impor- 
tant, would be reliable insurance for obtaining the de- 
sired result in the use of the bulletin board, namely, the 
efficient promulgation of the written word, thereby pro- 
viding for higher standards of discipline and training. 
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By LtCol Edward H. Drake 





Physical Retirement 


@® WHEN THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
approved House Rule 5007 on 12 October 1949, it became 
Public Law 351 — 81st Congress, and is now formally 
cited as the “Career Compensation Act of 1949,” and 
commonly called the “New Pay Bill.” For months every 
individual in the Armed Forces had been eagerly awaiting 
its passage as it meant a pay increase for everyone from 
private to general. But, what many service personnel still 
may not realize is that, besides an increase in pay, the 
Career Compensation Act of 1949 includes many new 
features which drastically changed the then existing sys- 
tem of physical retirement. The new retirement system is 
outlined in Title IV of that Act. Since it is not beyond 
the realm of possibility to think that eventually any one 
of the readers might find himself suddenly facing physi- 
cal retirement, it highly behooves everyone in the service 
to become reasonably familiar with the new procedure. 
This change in the laws regarding physical disability 
retirement constitutes the first major change in such laws 
since enactment of the Act of 3 August 1861, which act 
provided for retirement with pay of officers found to be 
incapacitated for active service. The present retirement 
law has evolved from dissatisfaction with the application 
of previous retirement laws. Such dissatisfaction culmi- 
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nated in a congressional investigation, the report has be- 
come known as the Elston Report. The late Secretary of 
Defense, Mr Forrestal, obtained the services of the Hook 
Advisory Commission to examine into the related ques- 
tions of the pay situation in the Armed Services and the 
retirement benefits. The Congress then took up the mat- 
ter of readjusting pay and allowances and of re-writing 
the physica! disability retirement law. 

While the present retirement law was in the process of 
being passed, a subcommittee appointed by the Joint Mili- 
tary Personnel Policy Committee was busy formulating a 
plan for implementation of Title IV (the physical retire- 
ment portion of the Career Compensation Act). The 
report of this subcommittee was submitted on 8 August 
1949. It has been approved by the Joint Personnel Policy 
Committee and the respective Secretaries of the Uni- 
formed Services as the general outline whereby Title IV 
of the statute will be implemented. Based on the approved 
report of the subcommittee, representatives from the 
Bureau of Personnel, the Marine Corps, the Judge Advo- 
cate General, and the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery 
drafted the retirement procedures for the Navy and Ma- 
rine Corps. These procedures were presented by joint 
letter to the Secretary of the Navy who approved them 
on 16 November 1949. 

The new physical retirement system can best be under- 
stood by considering the most unusual features first, and 
then examining the manner in which physical disability 
retirement or separation cases are processed. 


New Features 


® For the first time in the history of the Marine Corps 
the physical retirement door is now open to enlisted 
personnel as well as officers. Each will receive equal con- 
sideration when his case is considered in the future. This 
is proper; the only surprising thing is that enlisted per- 
sonnel were not extended equal rights in this respect from 
the beginning. 

In the past, whenever an individual appeared before a 
Naval Retiring Board, and the Board recommended 
physical retirement, if such recommendation was ap- 
proved by higher authorities, the individual was auto- 
matically retired on 75 per cent of his base pay plus 
longevity. The Retiring Boards were not required to 
concern themselves in any way with how much retired 
pay the individual would receive — the 75 per cent having 
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been previously determined. This monetary settlement 
will not be the same in the future. Boards will be re- 
quired to determine the percentage of retired pay (a per- 
centage of his base pay plus longevity) the individual 
shall receive, the percentage depending upon his degree 
of disability. 

Public Law 351 provides that the disability retirement 
system of the uniformed services shall be based, iu part, 
upon the “Schedule for Rating Disabilities” in current 
use in the Veterans Administration. The so-called “Sched- 
ule” in current use is the 1945 edition. This volume lists 
almost every conceivable disease and injury, together 
with the percentage of disability, or “rating,” that should 
be assigned to it. To provide for every possible con- 
tingency, the schedule permits unlisted physical condi- 
tions to be rated by analogy, provided, not only the func- 
tions affected, but the anatomical localization and sympto- 
matology are closely analogous. Where an individual has 
more than one disability, as will usually be the case, the 
percentage of disability (or rating) assigned to each are 
“combined,” (not added), by reference to a Combined 
Ratings Table. The writer is not at liberty to cite hypo- 
thetical cases as food for thought due to the restricted 
nature of this “schedule.” However, suffice it to say 
that CONSIDERABLE disability will have to be shown for 
the combined ratings in most cases to equal the old 75 
per cent. Of course, on the opposite side of the ledger, 
we must remember that for the average officer approxi- 
mately 62 per cent of the new base pay is equivalent to 
75 per cent of the old base pay; and for the average en- 
listed man approximately 64 per cent of the new base pay 
equals 75 per cent of the old base pay. Therefore, al- 
though the percentage of retired pay may be lower in 
many instances, the actual retired pay may be higher. 


@ IF AN INDIVIDUAL is physically retired by any one of 
the uniformed services, he can only receive a maximum 
of 75 per cent of his base pay plus longevity even though 
he is totally disabled. This was true under the old law 
also. Once it is decided that the individual is to be re- 
tired for physical disability, he may elect to receive his 
retired pay from the Veterans Administration in prefer- 
ence to the uniformed services. If he is a fairly junior 
officer or enlisted man in one of the lower pay brackets 
it may be to his financial advantage to do so, and this 
opportunity to elect should not be disregarded. 





For the first time, the physical retirement door is now open to enlisted men 
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Another new physical retirement development is the 
establishment of a Temporary Disability Retired List 
which is provided for in Section 401 of Public Law 351. 
In order for an individual to be placed on such a list it 
must be shown that: (a) he has been found unfit to 
perform the duties of his rank by reason of physical 
disability incurred while entitled to receive basic pay (i.e., 
a member of the regular component who is not in a 
disciplinary status, and who has been called or ordered to 
extended active duty for a period in excess of 30 days) ; 
(b) such disability is not due to the intentional mis- 
conduct or wilful neglect of such member, and that such 
disability was not incurred during a period of unauthor- 
ized absence of such member; (c) such disability is 30 
per cent or more in accordance with the standard Sched- 
ule for Rating Disabilities in current use by the Veterans 
Administration; (d) such disability was the proximate 
result of the performance of active duty; and (e) ac- 
cepted medical principles indicate that such disability 
may be of a permanent nature. If condition (e) shown 
above eventually proves to be of a permanent nature, the 
individual will be permanently retired. During the time 
the individual is carried on the Temporary Disability 
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Retired List, he will be given periodic physical examina- 
tions not more than 18 months apart, and if he is found 
to be physically qualified on any one of them, he shall, 
subject to his consent, if a regular officer, be called to 
active duty and reappointed as soon thereafter as prac- 
ticable, or if he is a regular enlisted person, be reenlisted 
in his regular compwnent. The picture is the same for 
members of the reserve component, both officer and en- 
listed, except that in both officer and enlisted cases, re- 
appointment or reenlistment shall be subject to his con- 
sent. In all cases, both officer and enlisted, regular and 
reserve, the reappointment or reenlistment will not be 
made in a lower rank than that permanently held at the 
time the individual’s name was placed on the Temporary 
Disability Retired List. As long as the individual’s name 
is carried on the Temporary Disability Retired List, he 
will receive not less than 50 per cent of his basic pay. It 
is possible, provided his physical condition remains con- 
stant, i.e, does not improve or become worse, for an 
individual to remain for a maximum of five years on the 
Temporary Retired List. 


@ PRoBABLY the most unusual feature contained in Sec- 
tion IV of Public Law 351 — 81st Congress, is that pro- 
vision entitled “Severance Pay.” The law requires that 
an individual’s physical disabilities must be at least 30 
per cent disabling in order for him to be eligible for 
ANY disability retirement pay. Suppose a board finds that 
an individual is unfit to perform the duties of his office 
because of some disability, but his percentage of dis- 
ability according to the “Schedule” is less than 30 per 
cent. According to the law, he is not eligible for any 
disability retirement pay but May be separated for physi- 
cal disability from the service concerned, and upon sepa- 
ration, will be entitled to receive disability severance 
pay only. Furthermore, if an individual has less than 
eight years of active service, regardless of the percentage 
of disability, he has incurred, he shall not be eligible for 
disability retirement pay but instead MAY be separated 
for physical disability from the service concerned, and 
will be entitled to receive disability severance pay. 

Two questions should now have arisen in the reader’s 
mind: (a) what is severance pay, and (b) what is active 
service? Public Law 351 — 81st Congress defines “sev- 
erance pay” and “active service” at great length, but 
they may be defined, and explained briefly, as follows: 


Severance Pay is an amount equal to two months base 
pay multiplied by the number of years of active service 
the individual has to his credit, but not to exceed a total 
of two years base pay. Fractions of one-half a year or 
more will be counted as whole years. If an individual 
has served satisfactorily in a higher rank, his severance 
pay will be computed on that rank; or if he was selected 
for a higher rank, and his disability was discovered while 





























he was being physically examined for promotion to the 
rank for which selected, he would be entitled to 
severance pay based on the higher rank. One other 
point to remember regarding severance pay is that if a 
former member of the uniformed services receives dis- 
ability severance pay, as provided for in Section 403 of 
Public Law 351— 8lst Congress, the amount of such 
disability severance pay shall be deducted from any 
compensation which either he or his dependents become 
entitled to thereafter under the laws administered by the 
Veteran’s Administration for the same disability, how- 
ever, no such deductions will be made from any death 
compensation to which his dependents may become en- 
titled subsequent to his death. Once an individual is 
separated from the service and receives severance pay, 
he cannot receive any further benefits from the service 
unless he reenters it. Active Service must be interpreted 
in two ways, namely: (a) for members of the regular 
component, and (b) for members of the reserve compo- 
nent. In the former case, “active service” is all service as 
a member of the uniformed services, or all service which 
such member or former member has had, or is deemed to 
have, pursuant to law for the purpose of separation or 


mandatory elimination from the active list of his uni- 
formed service. In the latter case, “active service” is 
that service which is equal to the number of years which 
would be used by such members and former members, as 
a multiplier in the computation of their retired pay pur- 
suant to Section 303 of the Act of June 29, 1948 (Ch. 
708, 62 Stat. 1088). 

Public Law 351 — 81st Congress has one provision 
which will be of particular interest to those former mem- 
bers of the Marine Corps and Marine Corps Reserve who 
were previously retired for physical disability, and are 
now receiving, or entitled to receive, retired or retirement 
pay. It permits any former member of the uniformed 
services, who has been retired for physical disability, to 
elect within a five-year period from the date of the pas- 
sage of this law (12 October 1949) to qualify for dis- 
ability retirement pay under the provisions of this law 
and, if he qualifies, he will be entitled to receive either the 
disability retirement pay or the disability severance pay, 
BUT the percentage of disability will be figured on the 
basis of the disability of the individual at the time he was 
last retired. In most cases, though it is possible for the 
physically retired individual to receive higher compensa- 
tion by having his case re-evaluated, in the opinion of the 
writer, it is improbable. But what has the retired member 
to lose? His old medical record will be re-evaluated by 
the Physical Review Council without an application or 
request on his part. 

Any retirement law invariably contains some provision 
which states what action will be taken in case the indi- 
vidual’s physical disability is determined to have resulted 
from intentional misconduct or wilful neglect or was 
incurred during a period of unauthorized absence. This 
law is no exception to the rule, and provides that if the 
above be found to be true, such individual shall be sepa- 
rated from his service without entitlement to ANY of the 
benefits of this law. 


Processing of Physical Disability Retirement or 
Separation Cases 

@ THE New system for processing physical disability 
retirement or separation cases is far more intricate now 
than formerly; however, if frequent reference is made to 
the inclosed schematic chart as the explanation is read, 
the reader should experience no difficulty in understand- 
ing it. The procedures as adopted by the Navy, for 
implementation of Title IV of the Career Compensation 
Act of 1949, provides a system of boards designed to 
afford an individual who is disabled, or alleged to be 
disabled, a “full and fair hearing” in the matter, and to 
permit an appropriate finding to be submitted to the 
Secretary for use in making his determination in the 
matter. In order to give the reader as complete a picture 
as possible, a brief description will be given of each 
board through which a physical retiring case filters. 
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If the reader will now direct his attention to the 
numbered line chart which outlines the process for physi- 
cal disability retirement or separation, he will note that 
LinE 1 emanates from a sick-list located at some hospital 
and leads to a Clinical Board. 

When it becomes necessary to determine the physical 
fitness of an individual in the naval service, the local 
convening authority may be requested to refer the case to 
a Clinical Board; however, no such request will be made 
unless the individual has first been admitted to the sick 
list. The so-called Clinical Board, as it functions today 
under the new retirement procedure, is comparable to 
the old Board of Medical Survey. As was formerly the 
case, it is composed of three medical officers. Its purpose 
is to report upon the present state of health of a member 
of the Navy or Marine Corps, including the reserve com- 
ponents thereof. In the Marine Corps, it may be con- 
vened by any officer commanding a major sized post or 
station who has knowledge of the physical unfitness of a 
member of his command. When the Clinical Board sees 
that the individual is obviously incapacitated for duty or 
feels that his physical fitness is questionable, Line 2, it 
recommends that the individual appear before a Physical 
Evaluation Board, Line 3. If the Board does not feel 
that the individual’s physical condition is serious enough 
to warrant appearance before a Physical Evaluation 
Board, it may recommend, LINE 4, that: (a) he be re- 
turned to duty, (b) treatment be continued, or (c) such 
other disposition as it believes is necessary. 
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Following the above recommendation, the Clinical 
Board is next required to express an opinion as to (a) 
whether the individual’s appearance before the Physical 
Evaluation Board would or would not be deleterious to 
his physical or mental health; or (b) whether disclosure 
of information relative to his physical or mental condi- 
tion would or would not adversely affect his physical or 
mental health. The individual is informed of the Clinical 
Board’s recommended disposition and required to sign 
a statement that he has been so advised except where the 
Board believes such information might be deleterious to 
his physical or mental health. He may submit a statement 
in rebuttal to the Clinical Board’s finding if he so desires. 
The record is now ready to be forwarded. 


Note: In order to more clearly picture what is happening, the 
writer divided the chart to show two Convening Authorities (CAs), 
but they are actually one and the same person. 

If the Clinical Board recommends that the individual 


appear before a Physical Evaluation Board, LIne 3, and 
the Convening Authority concurs with their findings, 
LinE 5, the latter forwards the record on to the next 
higher board, namely, the Physical Evaluation Board. He 
then issues orders authorizing the individual concerned 
to appear before the Physical Evaluation Board. Con- 
versely, if the Convening Authority does not concur with 
the Clinical Board’s findings, he is required to fully state 
his reasons for non-concurrence. In that case he by- 
passes the Physical Evaluation Board and forwards the 
record to the Physical Review Council, Line 6, for its 
determination as to the disposition to be effected. The 
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Physical Review Council may return the record to the 
Clinical Board, LINE 7, for further study. 


If the Clinical Board recommended one of the alter- 
nate dispositions (shown in LINE 4), and the individual 
concerned submits a statement in rebuttal to their find- 
ings requesting to appear before a Physical Evaluation 
Board, the Convening Authority then forwards the record 
to the Physical Evaluation Board Line 8. On the other 
hand, if the individual submits no statement in rebuttal, 
the record is forwarded via the Surgeon General to either 
the Commandant of the Marine Corps or the Chief of 
Naval Personnel, as appropriate, for such action as is 
deemed warranted, LINE 9. 


Now let us take a look at the Physical Evaluation 
Board and briefly see how it functions. Here we find a 
board which has replaced the old statutory Naval Retir- 
ing Board. The Marine Corps formerly had two such 
Naval Retiring Boards, as most of the readers know, 
located in San Diego and Washington. The Marine Corps 
is now authorized to have six Physical Evaluation Boards, 
located at Camp Lejeune, Camp Pendleton, San Francisco, 
Washington, Quantico and Parris Island. Physical Evalu- 
ation Boards at the latter two locations will not be con- 
vened unless necessary, as it may be possible to handle 
cases which arise at those locations elsewhere. In addi- 
tion to these Marine Corps boards, the Navy will have 
similar boards in the First, Third, Fifth, Sixth, Ninth, 
Eleventh, and Twelfth Naval Districts, as well as in the 
Potomac River Naval Command. Marine cases may be 


heard by Navy boards provided certain members are 
Marine officers. 

A Physical Evaluation Board consists of five commis- 
sioned officers —two medical, three non-medical mem- 
bers and a recorder. One of the latter must be a law 
specialist or legal officer. The recorder is also required to 
be a legal officer or law specialist if practicable. 

Public Law 351, 81st Congress states that no member 
of the Uniformed Services shall be separated for reasons 
of physical disability without a “full and fair hearing.” 
This is interpreted to mean that the individual whose 
case is being considered by a Physical Evaluation Board 
has the right to be present in person, the right to chal- 
lenge for cause, to present evidence in his own behalf, 
to be represented by counsel, to cross-examine witnesses, 
to testify in his own behalf, and to file a rebuttal to the 
recommended findings of the board. If the individual 
requests it, the Convening Authority is required, when 
practicable, to detail an officer with the same legal quali- 
fications as the recorder to act as his counsel. The indi- 
vidual may prefer to obtain the services of civilian coun- 
sel, but if so, all fees must be borne by himself. In many 
cases the individual may not desire a full and fair hear- 
ing in which case he may waive his rights and his case 
will be evaluated on the records only. 

A Physical Evaluation Board hears and deliberates 
on the evidence before it and then makes a recommended 
finding as to whether the individual is fit or unfit to 
perform the duties of his office. If the Board recommends 
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that the individual be found unfit to perform his duties, 

it is then required to make recommended findings with 

respect to the following factors: 

A. IF THE INDIVIDUAL HAS LESS THAN & YEARS SERVICE 
(1) Each and every condition causing disability ; 

(2) Whether each disability is or is not due to the 
intentional misconduct or wilful neglect of the 
individual and whether such disability was or 
was not incurred during a period of unauthorized 
absence of such member; 

(3) Whether each disability is or is not considered 
to be the proximate result of performance of 
active duty; 

(4) Whether such disability or combined disabilities 
is or is not considered to be 30 per cent or more 
according to the Veterans Administration Sched- 
ule for Rating Disabilities; and 

(5) Whether or not accepted medical principles indi- 
cate that the disability or combined disabilities 
may be, or are, ofa permanent nature. 

B. IF THE INDIVIDUAL HAS 8 YEARS OR MORE OF SERVICE 
All of the findings noted above except proximate re- 
sult of the performance of duty. 

{. In the case of an individual who has NoT been 
called or ordered to active duty for a period in excess 
of 30 days, the Board must make a recommended 
finding as to whether the individual is fit or unfit to 
perform his duties by reason of physical disability 
resulting from an injury. If the Board finds him 
physically unfit to perform his duties, it is required 
to make recommended findings the same as if the 
individual had less than eight years service, BUT based 
on disability from injury alone. 

Glancing once more now at the chart, in order to 
fix the foregoing action firmly in mind, we see that 
when the Physical Evaluation Board recommends that 
the individual be found unfit for duty, and refers a 
copy of the record to him for his comments or re- 




















Physical Review Council, Line 10. If the latter board 


does not agree with the Evaluation Board’s findings, 
it may return the record for a reconsideration of 
findings, Line 11. The Physical Evaluation Board ° 


may also recommend, LINE 12, that: (a) the individ- 
ual be returned to duty, (b) he be granted sick leave, 
(c) he be placed in an awaiting order status, (d) 
treatment be continued, or (e) such other disposition 
as may be deemed warranted. In any event, the rec- 
ord is forwarded on to the Physical Review Council. 


® Tue Puysicat Review Councit is comparable to 
the old Retiring Review Board. It has the Chief of Naval 
Personnei or Commandant of the Marine Corps, or their 
representatives acting for them; the Surgeon General or 
his representative; and the Judge Advocate General or 
his representative, as members, and a recorder. The 
Council is convened by the Secretary of the Navy for the 
purpose of reviewing all cases for physical disability re- 
tirement which have been considered by Physical Evalua- 
tion Boards, and to act upon the reports of Clinical 
Boards referred to it. 

When considering a case where all the members con- 
cur with the recommended findings of the Physical Evalu- 
ation Board, the record is transmitted direct to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy for his action, Line 13. If any member 
of the Physical Review Council does not concur with the 
findings of the Physical Evaluation Board, substitute 
findings are formulated in lieu. If the substitute findings 
would lower the retirement or severance pay, as appli- 
cable, of the individual, he must be notified and afforded 
an opportunity to file a rebuttal, Line 14. He is given 10 
days in which to file this rebuttal. If he concurs with the 
substitute findings, or fails to file a rebuttal within the 
allowable period, the entire record is forwarded on to 
the Secretary for action. If any member of the Physical 
Review Council does not concur with the Physical Evalu- 
ation Board’s findings, and after substitute findings are 
drawn up, Line 15, the individual still does not accept 
them, but instead files a rebuttal to the substitute findings, 
the entire record is then sent to the Physical Disability 
Appeal Board for consideration. 

The Physical Disability Appeal Board is convened by 
the Secretary of the Navy to consider such cases as may 
be referred to it. Its composition is identical to that of a 
Physical Evaluation Board. It is comparable to the old 
Retirement Advisory Board. This board will function 
only in contested cases, i.e., those cases where the indi- 
vidual whose physical fitness is being evaluated has filed 
a rebuttal to the recommended findings of the Physical 
Evaluation Review Council. 

If the Physical Disability Appeal Board concurs with 
the findings of the Physical Review Council it draws up a 
notice of concurrence and then forwards the entire rec- 
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ord to the Secretary, Line 16. But, if the former does 
not concur with the findings of the latter, it formulates 
its own findings. A copy is referred to the individual for 
his information and rebuttal if necessary, LINE 17. 
(Necessity for referral is contingent upon whether the 
new findings would affect the ultimate disposition or de- 
crease the retired pay of the individual.) After referral 
to the individual, the record is returned to the Physical 
Review Council. 


When the record is once again in the custody of the 
Physical Review Council, provided new evidence has not 
been received, it must render its final decision. That 
decision is whether it desires to concur with the findings 
of the Appeal Board or to adhere to its original findings, 
LinE 18. Regardless of which decision it reaches, com- 
plete reasons must be set forth. When this has been 
accomplished, the record is transmitted to the Secretary 
for his action. Additional evidence may occasionally be 
received subsequent to the time the individual appears 
before the Physical Evaluation Board, Line 19, and after 
the Physical Disability Board has acted on his record. 
If, after reviewing the record in the light of the new 
evidence, any member of the Physical Review Council 
decides that he neither concurs with the findings of the 
Appeal Board nor wishes to adhere to the Council’s 
original findings, he originates new findings. The record 
then moves rapidly: (a) either to the Secretary, Line 20, 
if the new findings do Nor affect the ultimate disposition 
of the individual concerned nor decrease the retired pay 
he is to receive, or (b) back to the Physical Evaluation 
Board, Line 21, if the new findings would affect the 
ultimate disposition and/or decrease the retired pay he is 
to receive. If it follows Line 21, the case virtually begins 
all over again. 


® WdueEn the Secretary of the Navy eventually receives 
the complete record he takes whatever action is required 
in the case. By the time the record has filtered through all 
the boards shown, the Secretary’s action can pretty well 
be predicted. If he disapproves the record, it is returned 
directly to the Physical Review Council for further action, 
LinE 22. (Note: In order to more clearly demonstrate all 
courses of action which are open to the Secretary, the 
writer divided his action into two phases, namely, “Im- 
mediate” and “Final Action.” 


If the Secretary approves the record, LINE 23, he takes 
“immediate action” by: (a) returning the individual to 
duty, Line 24; separating him from the service, Line 25; 
placing his name on the Permanent Retired List, Line 26; 
or placing his name on the Temporary Retired List, LINE 
27. If the action taken follows arrows 24, 25, or 26 that 
settles the case, but if the individual is temporarily re- 
tired, another lengthy process begins. 

The individual, whose name is carried on the Tempo- 
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rary Retired List, will be given a complete physical 
examination every 18 months, Line 28, and the medical 
examination reports will be transmitted to the Physical 
Review Council for evaluation, Linz 29. If no change is 
noted in his physical status, no action will be taken. 
However, if the Physical Review Council notes, from 
studying these periodic physical examination reports, that 
the individual, whose name is carried on the Temporary 
Retired List is fit for duty, it will forward the record to 
the Secretary for his final action, Line 30. 


@® WHEN THE PuysicaL Review CounciL notes from 
studying the periodic examination reports that the physi- 
cal status of an individual has become worse, or if the 
five-year period expires without any change in his con- 
dition, the record will be returned to the Physical Evalu- 
ation Board, Line 31. The record then filters through 
the channels shown in LinEs 32, 33, and 34. This brings 
us to the “Final Action” by the Secretary. The Secretary 
may then place the individual’s name on the Permanent 
Retired List, Line 35, separate him from the service, 
LinE 36, or subject to the consent of the individual, re- 
turn him to full duty, Line 37. 


The long procedure shown on the chart and described 
herein shows every conceivable course that an individ- 
ual’s case might follow; however, it is contemplated that 
the majority of cases will be uncontested, and hence will 
follow straight through on Lines 1, 2, 3, 5, 10, 13, 23, 
and 26. If the record follows this course it shouldn’t 
require any longer to process than was formerly the case. 

As stated previously, Title IV of Public Law 351, 8lst 
Congress was designed to prevent any individual from 
being retired physically without a “full and fair” hearing. 
If the law is carried out in every detail that mission will 
unquestionably be accomplished. US # MC 
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Profession of Arms 


‘... A company at Guadalcanal was completely different 


from one at Okinawa. Arms that had been 


special weapons platoon were organic at Okinawa. . . 
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By Maj Phillips D. Carleton 


® A RECENT ARTICLE IN THE Military Review POKES 
gentle fun at a Russian officer who had bleakly proclaimed 
that the one lesson of the war was the “need for increased 
accuracy of firepower and the inurement of the men to 
long marches.” In the face of a worldwide war involving 
thousands of battles and millions of men, this bare state- 
ment does look absurd, but the Russian put his finger on 
a point that we in our earnestness to “capture and re- 
cord” the last war are likely to neglect. When the last 
volume of the Armed Forces histories has been published 
and the last monograph cleared, we may find that what 
we really wanted to know has slipped through our fingers 
and that what we have done is only to provide the mili- 
tary antiquarians something to argue about. What the 
Russian really said was that no matter how you manipu- 
late your tools, the job that you do will ultimately depend 
on their quality. The tools are the fighting men welded 
into the final fighting units, the squad, platoon, and 
company. The histories may give us information on strat- 
egy, on high level tactics, on administration, and on 
logistics; they will not, however, reach down to the details 
which will give an officer knowledge of the mechanics of 
his profession; i.e., just how the small units fought. 
Granted the usual lapse of about a generation between 
wars, the lieutenants of today will be the colonels and 
generals of the next war; the lieutenants recruited for 
that war will be new and untried, and the intermediate 
group of officers will have had ample opportunity for 
study, they will have worked innumerable problems, and 
they will never have heard a gun fired in anger. For 
this intermediate group, the histories will not supply pre- 
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‘|, . When the last volume of the Armed Forces histories has been published . . . we 


may find that what we really wanted to know has slipped through our fingers . . .” 


Where can an officer or NCO turn to find out how the small units really fought? 


cisely what they should be looking for—the sense of real- 
ity, the theoretical coping with the actual. 


Faced with the gap between theory and reality, the 
young officers of the last war went to the extreme of 
“throwing away the book,” or thinking that they had. 
There was a period of adjustment before they realized 
that their successful tactics, when analyzed, conformed to 
the principles learned in the schools. Their disgust with 
the “book” came from their failure to recognize, in the 
fog of battle, the exact problem that confronted them. It 
is this failure in recognition that knowledge of previous 
experience can help to rectify. It is the type of knowl- 
edge that a centurion back from Britain would have given 
to a group of young Roman soldiers in a new legion 
being formed, or that a Mohawk warrior would have 
passed on to a group of young men going on the warpath. 
Today that knowledge must be handed down by a written 
document if it is to persist. 

There are a good many young officers in the Corps 
today who could fill in between the lines of histories be- 
ing written. They can translate into detailed language 
the simple sentence: “At 0805 the battalion moved for- 
ward against bitter resistance.” They know from most 
intimate contact the difference between the terrain as it 
was seen on a contour map and that same terrain when 
they were advancing over it against an intrenched enemy. 
They know, too, the decisions that the unit leaders had 
to make that never got within the pages of any book. 

In short, what is wanted is a series of case histories, 
carefully annotated, illustrated with rough but detailed 
contour maps, and precise in details of organization, 
equipment, and weapons. It is curious to see, for exam- 
ple, how largely this last item has been forgotten or lost 
when it is of the utmost importance in understanding an 
action or the tactics used by a commanding officer. A 
company at Guadalcanal was completely different from 
one at Okinawa. Arms that had been in a special weap- 
ons platoon were organic at Okinawa. That fact meant a 
great deal in the way they were used. 


® THE VALUE of two or three case histories should be 
clear. Most important would be that each problem would 
be set up within the framework of actual battle. The de- 
cisions of the unit commander would be profoundly af- 
fected by his own state of awareness. What the troops 
did might depend entirely on their condition—whether 
they had been fatigued by long previous combat, whether, 
for example, they had reached that state of tiredness where 





it was easier for them to keep on walking along rather 
than fall to the ground when a shell hit. Also, the case 
histories would illustrate by the decisions made by the 
unit commander the difference between routine accept- 
ance of a situation and the perception of possibilities 
that could change the whole course of a skirmish. There 
is, for example, the story of the lieutenant who took his 
platoon across a machine gun swept draw by waiting for 
heavy squalls of rain to give him some cover. He flanked 
and took a heavily fortified strong point with this maneu- 
ver. Finally, the case history would make clear the need 
for flexibility in all planning and for wide initiative. The 
successful unit commander was the one who could adapt 
to and meet the unforeseen. 


@ GRanTED the value of case histories, there remains 
the difficulty of getting them written. Time has scattered 
the young officers and dimmed memories; Guadalcanal 
was fought over seven years ago. The passage of time has 
distinct advantages, however. In the first place, it has re- 
fined away the non-essential and unimportant. In the sec- 
ond place, it has given the young officer a chance to re- 
view his battle experience from the point of view of long 
and careful study. He is now in a much better position to 
write clearly and understandingly of what he went 
through. 

The schools can request each student officer to produce 
one study of a memorable action in which he participated. 
The best of such studies could be published immediately 
in the GazETTE with appropriate sketch maps. Others 
could be revised and worked over by an editorial board 
until they met standards. An editorial board would be a 
necessity. It should, in the first place, set up require- 
ments for form and content. Any such study should, for 
example, give detailed information on such matters as 
weather, terrain, conditions of troops, i.e., numbers of 
previous casualties, number of replacements, state of fa- 
tigue; organization of the unit and its weapons; the 
specific situation; relation between the unit and adjacent 
units. An assembly of such studies could also be profit- 
ably set into categories such as beach, hill, plain, and 
valley fighting, and these again could be subdivided by 
type of unit -up to battalion. 

Once a riumber of case histories had been assembled 
and published, they would serve, like the case histories 
by which the young lawyer is tried and educated, as a 
firm bridge between excellent principle and actual re- 
sponsibility. US # MC 
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Decisive Amphibious|E 


COA 8) 
pes @ AFTER DEFEATING THE PERSIANS AT MARATHON, 
- Na Athens gradually gained power and prestige, eventually 
/ © 5 


becoming the greatest seapower of the day. Sparta, too, 
had become powerful and had begun a cold war with 
Athens, which occasionally erupted into indecisive armed 
clashes. In 431 BC, the Peloponnesian War opened be- 
tween Sparta and Athens, destined to weaken both to the 


eventual advantage of the Romans. In 430 BC, a terrible t 
pestilence swept Athens, carrying off a large proportion 
of her fighting men. In 421 BC, Sparta and Athens signed | 





























a 30 year truce. Like other similar scraps of paper, this 2 
treaty was neither effective nor meant to be effective, be- ” 
yond allowing both the contestants to draw their breath t 
and prepare for a reopening of the conflict. By 415 BC, bs 
the beginning of the siege of Syracuse, Athens had be- te 
come the dominant nation of the Mediterranean, the as 
known world of that time. She had suffered severe losses sg 
in achieving this status however, not the least of which o 
was the loss of her staunchest ally, Sparta. 

: In 415 BC, Athens was at peace with most of the civi- . 
lized world, but the community of Syracuse, in Sicily, fc 
had steadfastly refused to acknowledge Athenian superi- ™ 
ority. Athens, determined to conquer Italy, decided to wg 
clean up the “Sicilian Question” first. : 

Task Force Able od 
® In the summer of 415 BC, the Athenians mounted si 
out a powerful force which, in Athenian tradition, con- th 
sisted primarily of heavy infantry. To quote Thucydides’, oe 

mi 
1Thucydides,: ‘‘The History of the Peloponnesian War’ Book VI. : 
0 










By Maj Neils M. Dahl, Inf. 
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|Battles—II: 


Syracuse 


The Athenian disaster at Syracuse points up many important lessons for the 


present day commander. 


Gen Nicias dissipated his forces in unprofitable engage- 


ments while Demosthenes never fully understood the need for a shore party 


the contemporary one-man AP: 

“On the fleet the greatest pains and expense had been 
lavished by the trierarchs and the state. The public treas- 
ury gave a drachma a day to each sailor, and furnished 
empty hulls for sixty swift sailing vessels, and for forty 
transports carrying hoplites. (heavy infantry) All these 
were manned with the best crews which could be ob- 
tained. The trierarchs, besides the pay given by the state, 
added somewhat more out of their own means to the 
wages of the upper ranks of rowers and of the petty 
officers.” 

“At length the great armament proceeded to cross from 
Corcyra to Sicily. It consisted of a hundred and thirty- 
four triremes in all, besides two Rhodian vessels of fifty 
oars. Of these a hundred were Athenian, sixty being 
swift vessels, and the remaining forty transports; the rest 
of the fleet was furnished by the Chians and other allies. 
The hoplites numbered in all five thousand one hundred, 
of whom fifteen hundred were Athenians taken from the 
roll, and seven hundred who served as marines were of 
the fourth and lowest class of Athenian citizens. The 
remainder of the hoplites were furnished by the allies, 
mostly by the subject states; but five hundred came from 
Argos, besides two hundred and fifty Mantinean and 
other mercenaries. The archers were in all four hundred 





2Note to my Marine friends—honest, that is what he said! 





and eighty, of whom eighty were Cretans. There were 
seven hundred Rhodian slingers, a hundred and twenty 
light-armed Megarians who were exiles, and one horse 
transport which conveyed thirty horsemen and horses. 

“For the transport of provisions thirty merchant-ships, 
which also conveyed bakers, masons, carpenters, and tools 
such as are required in sieges, were included in the arma- 
ment. It was likewise attended by a hundred small ves- 
sels; these as well as the merchant-vessels, were prest into 
service. Other merchant-vessels and lesser craft in great 
numbers followed of their own accord for purposes of 
trade.” 


@ Tue Lanpinc Force was commanded by three gen- 
erals whose ability varied considerably. The best was 
Alcibiades, an experienced and efficient field commander, 
but who was apparently a poor politician. Lamachus was 
next best as a military commander; and Nicias, who ex- 
celled in the political field, was a weak and vacillating 
commander, almost uniformly choosing the wrong course. 

The landing was effected without opposition, across the 
bay from the city of Syracuse. The Athenian generals, 
either in an attempt to prevent reinforcements from 
reaching Syracuse, or in an attempt to gather spoils 
attacked the surrounding countryside rather than attack- 
ing the city at once. This dilatory conduct permitted the 
Syracusans to repair their walls, gather great stores of 
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supplies, and to collect all the fighting men of the area 
within the city. Moreover, the suburbanites carried off 
or destroyed anything that might be of use to the Athe- 
nians, so that the invaders not only failed to bring about 
a decisive action, but they allowed the Syracusans to 
greatly improve their defenses. 

Having lost their best opportunity and failed even to 
garner much from the surrounding area, the Athenians 
settled down to regular siege tactics. They built three walls 
outside the main wall of the city, designed to prevent the 
Syracusans from leaving their fortress and to prevent aid 
from reaching the beleagured city. The walls were intend- 
ed to protect the Athenians from forays of Syracusan ir- 
regulars from the outlying areas. These walls reached, but 
did not cross, a chain of mountains which ran perpendicu- 
lar to the city wall, thereby failing to isolate Syracuse as 
intended. Relief expeditions still could reach the city by 
merely approaching from the other side of the mountains. 
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The invasion came to a standstill, becoming an early 
example of “phoney war.” Neither side seemed capable 
of gaining an advantage. 


The Defense Force 
® Tuis situation, which would normally be of greater 
detriment to the besieged than to the besieger, actually 
had the opposite effect. The Syracusans received some 
trickles of supplies from the outside to add to the already 
considerable store of supplies gathered before they had 
retired inside the city walls. It has been estimated that 
the population of Syracuse at this time may have been as 
high as 200,000, and even conservative estimates place it 
at over 100,000. It seems likely that so large a population 
in such a small area must have suffered considerably 
from want, despite efforts of their local allies to relieve 
the supply problem. The troops of the defenders were 
by no means dispirited for the first two years of the siege; 
in fact, they made many raids against the Athenians, at 
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one point driving them from the hill positions which 
threatened the Syracusan supply route. Quickly taking 
advantage of the Athenian reverse, the Syracusans built 
a new wall extending out from the city wall, and subtend- 
ing the three walls of the Athenians. This new wall 
effectively turned the flank of the Athenian position, and 
ended forever the Athenian threat to the Syracusan supply 
route. It is hard to understand how the Athenians could 
have permitted this work to go on without exerting more 
effort to prevent its accomplishment. 

By 413 BC the Syracusan morale reached low ebb. It 
must have seemed to them that the siege had been going 
on forever, and would last to infinity. Just when the city 
leaders were discussing the merits of conditional surren- 
der, help came from the Spartans. The latter were unable 
to send any large number of troops, but they sent Gylip- 
pus, their most able general, whose mere appearance 
restored the fighting spirit of the Syracusans. Their hope 
was revived, and they determined to resist the invader. 

Nicias meanwhile had gained command of the whole 
Athenian force by political intrigue. Realizing his impo- 
tency, he sent a message home, suggesting that Athens 
call the whole operation off, and recall the remnants of 
his force. This met with cold hostility in the capitol, as 
the Athenians believed themselves well on the way to 
mastery of the world. Moreover, after the tremendous 
victories they had achieved over much more powerful 
foes, they could not bring themselves to believe that Syra- 
cuse could really withstand their might. Therefore it was 
decided to fit out another force to assist Task Force Able 
to complete the mission. 


Task Force Baker 


#® In 413 BC, Task Force Baker sailed for Syracuse 
and—oblivion. Demosthenes, (no relation to the orator 
of the same name) was selected to command. He is gen- 
erally considered to have been one of the ablest generals 
developed in the Peloponnesian War. Some historians 
believe that had Demosthenes commanded Task Force 
Able, Syracuse would have been reduced, and the world 
history would have been greatly altered. 

After staging at Piraeus, Task Force Baker, comprising 
73 war galleys with a force of 5,000 of Athens’ best 
infantry reinforced by an even larger number of arch- 
ers, javelin-throwers and slingers, sailed for Syracuse 
Harbor. It is reported that the Task Force sailed around 
the harbor cheering, and in general displayed the highest 
morale and confidence. 

The Attack Force made an unopposed landing over the 
same beaches that Nicias had landed on in 415 BC. De- 
mosthenes quickly grasped the situation, and with a sol- 
dier’s practised eye, recognized the hill mass to be the 
critical terrain feature. 

Demosthenes proposed first to take and destroy the new 
wall the Syracusans had built along the ridge, then to 
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complete the wall begun by Nicias, thus really cutting 
Syracuse off from all outside succor. The day he landed 
he advanced to the wall and made a demonstration in- 
tended to deceive the defenders concerning his intentions. 
As he led his fresh troops past the veterans of Task Force 
Able, Demosthenes noticed that the veterans sorely need- 
ed the supplies he had brought for them, and which were 
still on his ships. Their bow strings had rotted, their 
arms and armor rusted, and their clothing was in tatters. 
It was obvious that they had not been able to “live off 
the country” as they had intended. 

The night of D-Day, Demosthenes had his troops draw 
five days’ rations, and then forming them in columns, he 
led them around the flank of the enemy’s wall. He caught 
the Syracusans completely by surprise and drove them be- 
fore him in panic. Then the Athenians met with an “acci- 
dent of war” that entirely turned the tables. One brigade 
of Boeotians, allies of the Syracusans, rallied and present- 
ed a determined front to the Athenians. The attackers had 
begun to lose their momentum, and were becoming dis- 
organized by the night pursuit they so vigorously pushed. 
The Boeotians counter-attacked with great determination, 
halting the Athenian drive, then turning it into a retreat. 
Once the defenders who were fleeing saw the turn of 
events, they heartily joined in the counter-attack, anxious 
to recover their honor. 

The battle lasted all night, and once the moon had 
passed its zenith it became so difficult to distinguish friend 
from foe that many detachments of Athenians fought 
other detachments of Athenians all night long, resulting 
in complete disorganization of Demosthenes’ force by 
daybreak. 

Before noon, all the Athenian forces were in full re- 
treat before the Syracusans and their allies. Some of the 
Athenian forces managed to reembark upon their ships, 
and tried to escape, but naval units allied with the Syra- 
cusans attacked, and by superior maneuver, bottled the 
Athenian fleet in the harbor. It should be mentioned here 
that the great stores of supplies that Demosthenes had 
brought for Nicias were still loaded aboard the ships, and 
Nicias’ troops had received nothing. 


Nicias Divides His Forces 


® THE SITUATION now stood as follows: The Syracu- 
sans had driven the first of the Athenian ships back into 
the harbor, then had constructed a boom across the har- 
bor mouth. The Athenian troops were defending them- 
selves ashore, partially occupying the walls they had 
constructed earlier. Now Nicias directed half his force to 
board the ships, the other half to maintain the beachhead. 
Then the naval forces were to attack the boom and the 
Syracusan ships, thus clearing the way for the escape of 
all. If they failed, they were to return to the beach, rejoin 
the forces ashore, burn the ships, and all would retreat 
together to the nearest friendly country. 
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As the force sailed out into the bay, the allied Syra- 
cusan fleet came forth to meet it. A terrific struggle de- 
veloped with first one fleet, and then the other, seeming 
to gain the advantage. Thucydides says that the marines 
were anxious that, “when ship struck ship, the service on 
deck should not fall short of the rest; every one in the 
place assigned to him was eager to be foremost among 
his fellows . . . All the time that another vessel was bear- 
ing down, the men on deck poured showers of javelins 
and arrows and stones upon the enemy; and when the 
two closed, the marines fought hand to hand, and en- 
deavored to board.” Evidently these marines, of. the 
“fourth and lowest class” fought more courageously than 
their blue-blooded countrymen, for the Athenian ships 
were destroyed or forced back to the beach. The Athenian 
casualties were very heavy, both in personnel and in 
ships. From the time this naval engagement was lost there 
was no further question as to the eventual fate of the 
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two Athenian task forces. 

Then began one of the most complete destructions of 
an armed force that the world has ever seen. All existing 
Athenian forces being ashore, the Syracusans began the 
process of destroying them completely by attrition alone. 
The Athenians were cut off from their supplies and water, 
but were refused decisive combat. The Syracusans hung 
about the Athenians’ flanks, hurling missiles and generally 
making the Athenians miserable. As the long retreat in- 
land began, Demosthenes was assigned the rearguard 
position, probably because he was junior to Nicias. De- 
mosthenes was soon surrounded, and compelled to surren- 
der; Nicias was finally forced to hoist the white flag when 
he was driven up against a river. 


The Box Score 


@ SYRACUSE was saved, and continued to thrive for 
many years. Both Athenian Task Forces were completely 
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destroyed. Every ship was captured or destroyed. Nearly 
every soldier, sailor, and marine was killed or captured. 
Thousands of Athenian prisoners were allowed to perish 
from exposure and want. Nicias and Demosthenes were 
both put to death in cold blood, after surrendering their 
forces on the promise that their lives would be spared. 
All the other captives were either sold into slavery as 
public property of Syracuse, or became the personal 
slaves of Syracusan or allied soldiers. This battle is 
known as one of the most decisive engagements ever 
fought; at its conclusion, no trace of the defeated forces 
remained. The Athenian empire began its decline from 
this point, never again threatening expansion westward 
—indeed, barely able to defend itself from its rivals 
until its eventual destruction. 


The Moral 


1. THE ATTAINMENT OF THE PRIMARY OB.- 
JECTIVE MUST NOT BE JEOPARDIZED. 


Nicias failed to attack Syracuse at once, dissipating his 
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forces in unprofitable engagements, and losing the initia- 
tive. 

2. NAVAL FORCES MUST BE CAPABLE OF 
MAINTAINING LOCAL SUPERIORITY IN SUPPORT 
OF AN AMPHIBIOUS OPERATION. 

The Syracusan fleet was able to destroy the supply 
ships which Demosthenes had brought to Nicias before 
Nicias obtained any of the supplies. 

3. ECONOMY OF FORCE MUST BE PRACTICED. 

First, Demosthenes failed to join his forces with Nicias’, 
thereby allowing the Syracusans to defeat each in detail. 
Then Nicias divided his remaining forces in the unsuc- 
cessful escape attempt. 

4. THE LOGISTICAL PLAN MUST SUPPORT THE 
TACTICAL PLAN. 

Demosthenes made no effort to unload the supply 
ships. Had he provided an adequate Shore Party, and 
insured that Nicias’ forces would be properly resupplied 
before the attack was begun, the two united forces proba- 
bly could have overwhelmed the Syracusans. US # MC 
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Hellenic 
Review 


His Royal Hellenic Majesty, King Paul of Greece, 
recently reviewed the U. S. Marine Corps honor guard 
aboard the USS Newport News, flagship of Sixth Fleet 
commander, VAdm John Jj. Ballentine. Shown in com- 
mand of the Marine honor guard is Capt Benson A. 
Bowditch. King Paul was accompanied by Queen Fred- 
ericka, who expressed a desire to ride in the helicopter 
in which she is shown seated. Queen Fredericka con- 
sented to withdraw her request after Adm Ballentine 
offered a realistic description of how it feels to be in 
the air in a copter. Review was occasioned by visit of 
Newport News, along with carrier Midway, and destroy- 
ers Glennon, Vogelseang, and Thomas, to Athens. 
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In Brief 


The Navy is accepting applications from medi- 
cal school graduates and senior students for its 
annual civilian intern training program which be- 
gins on 1 July 1950. A total of 265 medical school 
graduates will receive 12 months of intern training 
in civilian hospitals and medical centers under the 
Navy program during the 1951 fiscal year. The 
deadline for applications is May 15. Candidates 
selected are appointed lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Medical Corps of the Navy Reserve, and are 
required to serve on active duty for a period of 24 
months. They receive the pay and allowances of 
their rank while in intern training and while on 
active duty. Applications must be filed by candi- 
dates through the office of Naval Procurement near- 
est their place of residence. 


An inexpensive method of quickly converting 
sandy beach strips into paved highways for amphib- 
ious landings on enemy shores has been developed 
by the Navy Bureau of Yards and Docks in cooper- 
ation with a Princeton University scientist. The 
method, a chemical process which hardens beach 
sand within two to three hours, was developed at 
the request of the Marine Corps with the aim of 
reducing heavy loss of life in any future landings 
on enemy beaches. Tests have demonstrated that 
sand hardened by the process can support the 
weight of a slow-moving jeep within two hours and 
a seven-ton truck in three hours. After 24 hours a 
truck with a gross load of 1314 tons made repeated 
runs without affecting the surface. Chemically, the 
process involves the low-temperature condensation 
and polymerization of two liquids through the in- 
troduction of a catalytic agent. 


The Pratt &@ Whitney J-84 Turbo-Wasp with af- 
terburner develops a basic dry rating of 6,250 
pounds of static thrust at sea level plus additional 
power when the afterburner is used. The most 
powerful jet engine now flying in the United States, 
the J-48 has been installed in the Grumman F9F-5 
carrier-based fighter and the North American F-93A 
penetration fighter. Additional nozzle in the after- 
burner makes it possible for gasoline to be fed 
directly into the engine’s incandescent gases. 


The first successful pulsejet helicopter is shown 
in start of advanced flight tests for U. S. Air Force. 
Tiny jet engines can be seen on the tips of the rotor 
blades of the experimental “Top Sergeant,” de- 
signed by the American Helicopter Company of 
Manhattan Beach, Cal. Tests indicate that pulsejet 
copters will lift twice the payload of conventional 
helicopters of comparable size by eliminating heavy 
and complex piston engines. Production costs are 
expected to be one-fourth those of conventional ma- 
chines. 
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A new survival ration intended for service men 
awaiting rescue who must subsist on greatly re- 
duced quantities of food and water has been ac- 
quired by the Army. The new ration is made up of 
protein, fat, and carbohydrates that provide 1800 
calories per man per day. The Arctic kit consists 
of two cereal bars, a date-apricot bar, two sweet- 
meat bars, two almond chocolate bars, eight starch- 
jelly bars, two bouillon cubes, cigarettes, matches, 
a soluble coffee product reinforced by ascorbic acid 
(Vitamin C), a soluble tea product, and candy coat- 
ed chewing gum tablets. 


Fairchild Mobile Training Units are currently 
serving as colleges on wings at air bases through- 
out the United States to familiarize Air Force and 
Navy pilots, crew chiefs, and maintenance person- 
nel with the aircraft systems of Fairchild C-119 
Packets. Slashing maintenance costs and man-hour 
expenditures previously required by obsolete train- 
ing methods, the units are flown from one base to 
another to brief flight crews and mechanics in the 
care and handling of the new Fairchild Packets. 


A new fire extinguishing agent, bromodifluoro- 
methane, is being tested at Fort Belvoir, Va. The 
container is a standard two pound, 400 pound pres- 
sure type used with carbon tetrachloride and foam. 
The new compound is considered to be twice as ef- 
fective as carbon tetrachloride, the standard fire 
extinguisher now in use, and cheaper because so 
little of it is necessary in putting out a fire. In a 
test using three quarts of gasoline, two pounds of 
carbon tetrachloride failed to put out the fire while 
six to seven ounces of the new compound snuffed 
out the same type of fire in one and three-fifths 
seconds. 





































The U. S. Navy has received the first of a series 
of sub-killer planes. The aerial sub chasers are 
especially equipped P2V Neptunes designed to seek 


out the formerly radar-proof “snorkel” submarines. 


A new sub-miniature radio tube, 1/90th the size 
of the present-day tube, is now in the early stage of 
development at the Air Materiel Command’s Com- 
ponents and System Laboratory at Wright-Patterson 
Air Force Base, Dayton, Ohio. Called a “Fieldis- 
tor,” the tube offers tremendous advantages from 
a weight and savings standpoint for equipment go- 
ing into aircraft. The small size and structure of 
the “Fieldistors” will also enable them to withstand 
engine vibration and landing shock better. This 
close-up shows the comparative size of the submin- 
iature tube with two conventional tubes, a pencil, 
and match head. 
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® WE MADE FOR A POINT on the bank of the stream 
where Freddie, on his first night ashore six days ago, had 
left the remains of his bottle of honey. We eventually 
found it and rationed it out, each taking what came off 
the middle finger after turning it once round the jar, 
until it was clean. We felt a curious lightness of heart 
after our efforts of the last three nights. The issue was 
clear. Either we got a boat from somewhere on the coast 
or we made for Spain. Both courses presented consider- 
able difficulties for we had seen and heard a battle going 
on well to the south of us. Gunfire, particularly at 
night, was continuous, and the sky was full of flares or 
star shell. We reckoned that this would be on about the 
line of the Somme river, and therefore we would have to 
get our boat from around Etaples or Le Touquet. 

We were anxious to get well clear of the coast before 
full daylight came, so we moved quickly. Hunger pushed 
our fears of the Germans into the background. We were 
making for the village of Neuchatel on the main road 
from Boulogne to Etaples and had about four miles or 
so to go. Following a rough bearing we found that our 
route, after skirting some woods, lay across a wide sandy 
area which looked like a disused artillery range. It was 
about five o’clock when we entered the grounds of a large 
farm house and lay up in some long grass, sheltered by 
trees, and close to a small path leading to the house. A 
few German troops were moving about in the large yard 
drawing water from the pump, and we lay watching them 
for some time, undecided as to our next move. After half 
an hour we saw two women leave the house and come 
down the path, one woman of about 70, the other a girl 
of about 17, both of good farming class. I told John, the 
more prepossessing of the cadets, to go and talk to them 
and ask for some food, and this he did. The women were 
frightened out of their wits when he appeared, but stood 
their ground and listened to him. When John pointed 
in our direction we rose and showed ourselves. After 
some talk the old woman walked slowly on, but the girl 
hurried back to the house and soon afterwards re- 
appeared and hurried down the path towards us. We 
watched while she produced a long roll of bread and a 
packet and handed them over to John. A few earnest 
and almost tearful words and they went their way. John 
came and told us the news while we divided the bread 
and the packet of chocolate and ravenously ate. The 
latter was of the type issued to British troops for making 
cocoa; the bread was hard, but good to chew on and solid 
to swallow. : 

The women had seen no sign of any British troops. 
They had promised to return at midday with more food 
but they had done so on condition that we then moved 
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away from the farm. The troops in the farm were just 
leaving and there had been a movement to the South for 
some days past they said. The Germans were shooting 
British prisoners and threatened any French people found 
hiding or otherwise helping them with a similar fate. 
Whatever the truth of these statements the terror of the 
two women had been very real, and we could only admire 
the courage of the girl in returning to the house to satisfy 
our immediate wants. We lay in a patch of sun and 
waited for midday while we discussed our future move- 
ments. We had brought no maps or compasses with us 
other than some hieroglyphics on a piece of screwed up 
paper and a few one-inch magnets, as we counted on 
memorizing the country immediately inland of the point 
of landing. Etaples, we thought was about eight miles 
away and we hoped to make it by the following after- 
noon. 

The women returned at midday with another loaf of 
bread, which was all they could get, they said, and a 
Synopsis: /t appeared that most of the British Expedi- 
tionary Force had been rescued at Dunkirk, but there was 
some fear that a few units might have been cut off by the 
Nazis. The author, Royal Marine major at the time, along 
with two cadets slipped across the Channel to France in 
an effort to contact any remnant British units. The Chan- 
nel crossing was uneventful, but once ashore the trio 
found themselves surrounded by enemy troops. In this 
concluding installment, Col Warren tells how they es- 
caped and returned to England. 
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bottle of vin rouge. The girl had also brought a map of 
France about nine inches by six, torn from the back of a 
child’s lesson book. They left us hurriedly, after implor- 
ing us to leave which we did immediately, keeping to the 
shelter of a straggling line of woods and moving south. 
Remembering too late that we hadn’t even asked the 
names of our benefactresses, we halted for a moment 
and drank to their courage and loyalty to us. The rouge 
wine was heaven. 


After several hours we found ourselves close to the 
road, on which traffic was heavy with lorried infantry, 
motorcycle combinations and cars. We had passed several 
groups of French people, seemingly dressed in their Sun- 
day best and wandering aimlessly round their fields. As 
the country was now very open we lay up till nightfall 
by the banks of a stream and had a good wash. Towards 
dusk we moved on again. 

We again moved on rough bearings and avoided the 
roads. The night was black and we were soon drenched 
by rain showers. We disturbed many coveys of partridges 
and countless pheasants, the sudden noise of their startled 
flight bringing our hearts to our mouths. We ate and 
started to fill our pockets with some potatoes pulled from 
the garden of an isolated cottage until a dog, disturbed 
by our presence, barked a challenge which was taken up 
by others until the whole countryside was in a tumult. 
We passed through the garden of a silent house which 
had clearly been a large field post office, for great heaps 
of unopened letters were strewn over the ground. For 
hours we struggled through a deep marsh, around which 
we could find no firm going, with mud sometimes up to 
our hips, until we approached a village and decided to 
take a chance. Removing our squelching shoes we started 
to move slowly down the deserted main street in our 
stockinged feet; but, a dog once more starting an 
agonized and widespread uproar, we took to our heels, 
hysterical with laughter and apprehension, and found 
refuge in a small thick wood on the outskirts of the 
village. Here we lay down to await the result of our fool- 
hardiness, and think out our next move. We reckoned 
the village was Damiers, a few miles from Etaples. Day- 
light was approaching so we deemed it wise to call a halt 
for the rest of the night. 


#® WuHEN dawn came we found we had a ringside seat 
for viewing the village. We were, in fact, in a small wood 
in the middle of what appeared to be the village green, 
with the main street about 100 yards away and a few 
houses in the woods some distance to the back of us. A 
sentry of some kind appeared occasionally at a cross road 
some way to our right and the scene of our ridiculous 
and headlong flight lay to the left. Some horses grazed 
contentedly nearby, unaware of our presence. 


We were not displeased with our progress nor our 
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situation. Morale was high and we were beginning to 
treat the enemy as the blindfolded and stupid grown-up 
in a childish game of blindman’s buff, until a very busi- 
ness-like patrol suddenly appeared and moved down the 
village street. 

The wood was odiferous. It had been used as a latrine 
by countless troops, beth British and French, who had 
used their letters from home in a fashion never contem- 
plated by the writers. 

It was about six o’clock when we saw two small French 
children coming out of the woods at our back. As they 
were on the blind side from the crossroads I told John 
to talk to them and get them to tell their parents that we 
were here and wanted to see them. They were quite 
intelligent and seemed readily to understand what was 
said to them. We waited, hardly daring to hope that 
anything would eventuate. The village came slowly and 
cautiously to life and, as the morning dragged on, our 
hopes rose as we saw the people moving about apparently 
oblivious of the passing enemy traffic. 


#® Towarps midday a woman and a lad sauntered to- 
wards the wood and we sensed they were looking for us. 
We showed ourselves and the lad immediately pointed a 
finger to another part of the wood, where, to our amaze- 
ment they both disappeared. We made for the place and 
found them poking their heads out of the entrance of a 
small dug-out about 12 feet square, well constructed and 
concealed. They were friendly and anxious to help, even 
though they confirmed what we had been told by the two 
women previously about the German treatment of British 
stragglers. We asked for food, civilian clothes and help 
in getting a boat if that were possible. They promised to 
do what they could. They pointed out a large building 
where about 300 British wounded were lying, and a shop 
in the village street which the woman owned. The lad 
boasted of the rifles which he had buried in the garden 
of his house and gave me the first cigarette I had enjoyed 
since we came into France. They left and returned within 
an hour with several packets of British army biscuits, a 
tin of meat and a bottle of vin rouge. They also brought 
a variety of rough clothing which we sorted out amongst 
us while we wolfed our food. 

This time they were accompanied by a man who told us 
he had been excused service in the army because he had 
eight children. He said we would have difficulty in getting 
a boat as they had all been collected or destroyed by the 
Germans. He promised to help, however, and urged us 
to change our clothes and get moving as there was a 
curfew at six o’clock in the village. Freddie and John 
would have passed for Frenchmen anywhere and, with 
their excellent knowledge of the language I had no fear 
for them. In an old blue blouse, dark red trousers and a 
villainous looking cap I didn’t feel so happy about my- 
self, for even an eight-day beard couldn’t conceal a fairly 
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large military moustache with twenty years of meticulous 
grooming to its credit. To my shame I refused to remove 
it, the pride and conceit bred in the years of peace being 
allowed to prejudice the safety of the whole enterprise. 
We handed over our uniforms and half of our French 
money — about 4,000 francs. The wine had increased our 
confidence and it was in the spirit of a charade that we 
emerged from the dug-out and awaited the signal to 
move. 

We were soon sobered by the sight of a company of 
German infantry, in full kit, marching along a path lead- 
ing towards the coast. They were marching and singing 
magnificently, the tenors and bases throughout the column 
taking up their harmony on a shouted order, to swell the 
song to the intensity and inspiration of a hymn. “We 
march against England!” Still the same tune that had 
come to us on the night winds previously. The French- 
man told us that German propaganda was trying to turn 
French opinion against the British. England was the only 
real enemy! We watched the impressive scene with some 
awe, and I began to feel somehow cheap and ashamed 
when I thought of our recent flounderings in the dark, 
and the dangers to which we had subjected the humble 
and kindly French people we had encountered. 


@ THe FRENCHMAN SAD that he and the boy would 
start off in the direction of Le Touquet and we were to 
follow keeping a few hundred yards behind them. Before 
we finally emerged and stood out in the open | had a 
look all round and noted an old man sitting under a tree 
to the back of us near a path leading into the wood, and 
apparently watching us. I asked about him and was told 
that he was but one of the few villagers who were holding 
the ring, as it were, to ensure that we got safely away. 
As if to accustom ourselves to what we felt would be a 
coming glare of publicity we sat in the sun with the 
woman outside the wood for some minutes, on the side 
nearest the road, while the men ascertained that all was 
well for our departure. Presently we saw them moving 
off and we followed, I for one feeling foolishly self- 
conscious and trying to talk and hold myself in a manner 
befitting my garb. 

We had made up a story to tell if we were questioned. 
We were seamen from an American tanker which we had 
missed at Antwerp several weeks before. We had gone 
ashore, got drunk and been robbed of everything. Our 
ship had sailed in a hurry without us. Freddie was the 
Belgian cook, John was a French seaman and I was 
American. We had introduced the Belgian cook for we 
had been warned that there were many Belgians moving 
about France and none of them could be trusted. Freddie 
looked like a Belgian sea-cook, we thought, though none 
of us could remember ever having seen one. As we 
walked we built up our story, agreeing on dates and simi- 
lar matters, Freddie giving us a few details about oil and 
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. watched him rein in and look at us. . .” 


tankers for he had spent several years with an oil com- 
pany on the Persian Gulf. 

Our route took us away from the road and we had been 
going for half an hour when, skirting a farm house, we 
suddenly found ourselves within 50 yards of a German 
soldier. He was riding an old farm horse and leading 
two more. I kept my awkward walk going and out of the 
corner of my eye watched him rein-in and look at us 
intently. The boys put up a pantomine of a heated debate 
among themselves for his benefit, and we tried to appear 
oblivious of his presence. Evidently deciding that he had 
enough on his hands, or because he was unarmed, he 
did nothing about us and we passed on. 

Sometime after this incident we were skirting a lake 
when we were stopped by a well-dressed Frenchman and 
his wife who directed a voluble and unintelligible out- 
burst at me. John and Freddie came to my rescue im- 
mediately and between them took over the burden of the 
conversation. Our guides came back and also joined in 
the debate, I contributing an occasional “Oui” when I 
thought it appropriate to do so. Eventually we got rid 
of the couple and I enquired what all the trouble was 
about. Apparently the man was under the impression 
that we were going to fish in the lake and wanted to tell 
us that it was forbidden to do so. Our friends told us, 
however, that he was a local dignitary and not to be 
trusted for he was known to be in some collaboration 
with the Germans. It was with considerable relief that 
we eventually found ourselves among the dunes and away 
from civilization. 

Here our luck improved. We had been applying our 
minds to the trip across the Channel, assuming that we 
ever got a boat, and some of our requirements. We had 
to be prepared for the journey taking several days, so 
one of the main necessities would be water. As we were 
speaking we saw, tucked into some long grass, about a 
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‘“... We amused ourselves . . . watching a heron. . .” 


dozen large fat Vichy bottles, several of which were full. 
We tried one and found it contained good Vichy water. 
We each took a full bottle and another empty one, mar- 
velling at this immediate supplying of our wants and 
trying to piece together the circumstances that had occa- 
sioned the hiding of the bottles in this particular spot. A 
little further on we found a small pond of fresh water 
froin which we filled our empty bottles. Our water supply 
was thus satisfactory and, as we each had saved a packet 
of biscuits from our last meal, we felt that some unknown 
agent was supplying the details of a plan to which we 
ourselves had, as yet, given little thought. 

We eventually found ourselves approaching a light- 
house and the Frenchmen halted till we came up. 

The lighthouse, he said, was Point Lornel at the mouth 
of the River Canche and just opposite Le Touquet; we 
were to keep out of sight while they went ahead. We 
waited for their signal and, coming up with them, found 
them at the entrance to a fairly large concrete machine- 
gun emplacement, commanding the entrance to the river 
and well concealed. The lighthouse was occupied by the 
Germans and was about 400 yards to our rear. The 
mouth of the river was about half a mile wide with mud 
flats stretching more than a thousand yards to seaward. 
The emplacement had mattresses with cretonne covers 
and had evidently been used as a fishing headquarters 
for there was a variety of rods and other fishing gear, a 
pair of oars, some rowlocks and other odds and ends. 
All we had to do now, the Frenchman said was to get 
over to Le Touquet where we would easily get a boat! 

This was interpreted to me and [| sensed that either 
something had gone wrong, or the man was stalling. The 
river was running out at about four knots and it would 
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have been extremely hazardous to have attempted to swim 
the wide estuary, even at night when the tide had turned. 
Le Touquet was occupied and our chances of getting a 
boat there appeared small. I was annoyed with the man 
and showed it. I told the boys to tell him that we had 
expected something better than this; left to ourselves we 
would have gone to Etaples, some miles away, where at 
least we would have been able to get across the river. 
The man was genuinely upset at my attitude and after a 
long debate with the French boy, he said he would go and 
try and find a boat. They returned after an hour and told 
us that there was a boat on the beach a mile or so to the 
north. I expressed doubt at this unlikely possibility, 
whereupon the man burst into tears, took me in his arms 
and kissed me, while he volubly protested that what he 
was saying was the truth. Rather abashed I gave in and 
all was smiles again. The Frenchmen were anxious to 
leave so, after a further, round of hugs and kisses, some 
final instruction not to move until late in the evening and 
to get well clear of the coast by daylight, they left us. 

It was now about four o’clock and we sat down and 
discussed the problem before us. John was in good form 
but Freddie was moody and highly critical of the whole 
operation. There was a marsh immediately outside the 
emplacement and we amused ourselves watching, through 
one of the gun slits, a heron feeding some distance away. 
His quick eye soon spotted us, however, and, with one 
leg raised he stared at us for sometime until, deciding it 
boded no good, he slowly flapped his way off. 

I had realized that we must make a reconnaissance in 
daylight if we were to find the boat. John and I therefore. 
at about eight o'clock, slipped out of the emplacement 
and made our way cautiously to the beach. 


®@ Tue first thing we saw were the recent tracks of mo- 
torcycles in the sand. We could see some way up the beach 
but it was empty and my suspicions returned that we had 
been fooled. There was no sign of a German post, how- 
ever, so we made our way north for about a mile. The 
sea seemed about a mile away and I| was beginning to 
doubt whether it ever reached the top of the beach when, 
some way ahead, we saw an animal of some kind nosing 
around some object at the bottom of the dunes. As we 
approached it ran away and we saw that it was a big 
dog-fox. 

We found the object was a small, blunt-nosed cobble. 
about 10 feet long, its rough, thick timbers bleached 
white and cracked with age. It had one thwart and no 
rudder and was deeply embedded in the muddy sand. 
It was clearly some time since it had been in the water. 
Provided it floated, however, it could get us across the 
Channel. 

After a quick inspection we made our way back to the 
emplacement and started to collect what gear we thought 
would be useful. We stripped two covers from the mat- 
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tresses, collected some fishing rods and all the line we 
could find, the oars, the rowlocks and our precious Vichy 
bottles. I cut a stick from a bush to make a “bung” for 
the boat, for I had forgotten to check this point. Then 
we all knelt down on the floor and each silently prayed. 

It was practically dark when we again reached the boat. 
The sea was still a long way distant and we felt that we 
had little hope of ever getting her afloat. We cursed our- 
selves for being foolish enough to give away our money 
and decided to return to the village if we couldn’t get 
away by about one o’clock when the tide would be high. 
We coiled up under the thin mattress covers at the bottom 
of the boat and tried to sleep, careless of whether the 
Bosche visited us or not. 


® WE FOUND LITTLE CoMFoRT and little sleep in the 
bottom of the cobble, and our periodical surveys of the 
incoming tide did little to raise our hopes. About one 
o'clock, however, | was roused by what seemed like a 
shout in my ear. “It’s quite close, sir! The sea is quite 
close!” We all stumbled out of the boat and, sure enough, 
there was the water about 50 yards away. Frantically we 
tried to move the boat. We scraped the sand from around 
her keel and managed to rock her. We widened a nearby 
runnel and, in the extremity of our eagerness to be away, 
managed to move the boat a few inches. We waited and 
watched the incoming tide get closer until the runnel held 
about a foot of water. All caution was thrown to the 
winds. We heaved and pulled until the boat was in the 
runnel where our labor was eased. At long last we felt 
some life in her and, with water round our knees, we 
eventually got her afloat. We felt once again that the 
impossible had happened — we were afloat! Almost yell- 
ing in our delight and in complete contempt of the Ger- 
mans we shipped the iron rowlocks and the oars and, 
John and I sitting side by side on the single thwart, 
started to pull to seaward. At every other stroke the oars 
came out of the rowlocks and there was confusion, but we 
kept at it until, the water rising round our ankles, we 
deemed it prudent to take stock of our position. We 
emptied a bottle of our precious water and started to 
bail, after ensuring that the “bung” was securely knocked 
into the bottom. The rowlocks did not fit the oars and 
we would clearly have to resort to “pintles.” Here I 
thanked God for the visit of the two intelligence officers 
to my office the night before I left London, for the knife 
with which I had been presented, and for the stout stick 
I had cut. It was a good knife, and a good solid piece 
of wood! I cut the stick to the necessary lengths and 
they worked like a charm. The water was not gaining on 
us, and all seemed set for a fair journey, with a gentle 
off-shore wind and a caim sea. As the dunes receded in 
the darkness we started to sing, pulling a short stroke, 
feeling an exultant spirit that we can seldom hope to re- 
capture. The Ioom of distant hills inland gave us a rough 
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‘“. .. We felt . . . the impossible had happened. . .” 


guide as to our direction. John and | caught a rhythm 
and an understanding and we sang—what I don’t know— 
as we kept our little craft going. 

We must keep going to get well clear of the coast, 
otherwise the Messerschmidts would get us—so the 
Frenchmen had warned us! We needed no urging. It 
must have been about 1:30 AM when we left the enemy 
coast. Gradually dawn came, and daylight, and we found 
ourselves well out to sea by six o'clock, with Boulogne 
miles away on our starboard quarter, a disabled ship 
outside the harbor standing out black and clear against 
the morning light. 

We kept at it, feeling no fatigue, until the coast of 
France disappeared and we decided to stop for food 
and drink and give some thought to navigation. The 
morning was perfect and we felt a happiness and a secur- 
ity that raised our spirits almost to an ecstasy. We ate a 
few biscuits and washed them down with Vichy. We 
stuck the remains of our precious stick between Freddie’s 
legs and suspended from it a magnet, one and a half 
inches long, tied to a thread pulled from our trousers, 
so as to act as our compass. We tried to remember details 
of what Goldie had told us of tides and compass variation, 
and to guess our course to Dungeness. 

It was then that Freddie tossed a bombshell into our 
plans. He could not pull an oar, he said; in fact he 
couldn’t swim. He asked my forgiveness, but said he had 
felt compelled to come on the show. “I’ve tried to make 
it up to you,” he said, and pulled out his old grand- 
marnier bottle which, unknown to us, he had kept and 
filled with his ration from our second bottle of vin 
rouge. His gesture defeated me, and in any case it was no 
time for recriminations.° We accepted the vin rouge with 
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some gratitude and gave Freddie the job of keeping us 
on what we had worked out as our course. 

We bound two fishing rods together with line to make 
a mast. With the lighter portions we made a cross-spar. 
To this we secured one of the cretonne mattress covers 
and crowed with delight as the gentle breeze filled our sail 
and gave us an extra half-knot, or so we fondly imagined. 
Then we again started to pull our oars, to the rhythmic 
creaking of our rough pintles. We felt no fatigue. 

Around 11 o’clock we began to notice that the early 
beauty of the morning was changing to a grey mistiness. 
The sea was glassy and oily-looking. We ran into a mass 
of wreckage and oil and saw some things in the water 
which we thought better not to investigate. Our sail was 
flapping aback and we realized that the wind was, if 
anything, now coming from the English coast. It was 
then that we saw, about a mile ahead of us, a small 
coaster heading up channel. 
She was high in the water 
and her propeller threshed 
half out of water. We flashed 
our torches at her—S.0.S.— 
S.0.S.—S.0.S.—and yelled 
ourselves hoarse. She held 
her course, however, and a 





plume of smoke from her tall 
black funnel somehow indi- 
cated that her stokers were 
hurrying her past us. Right 
ahead of us she gave three 
short blasts of her siren and 
passed steadily on into the 
mist while we sat and 
watched and cursed her. We 
learned afterwards that she 
was the last ship to escape 
from Dieppe and, after the 
fright she'd had, she was 
taking no chances. She re- 
ported us on her arrival at some East Coast port. 

A feeling of desolation came over us that we should 
be treated in this way. We became acutely aware that we 
were miles out in the channel, that fog was coming in, 
that the wind was changing and that it had a sinister 
breath. We pulled on, with no appetite for our biscuits 
nor our Vichy. 

An hour or so afterwards Freddie called our attention 
to some large object ahead. In the mist it looked like a 
large fishing vessel. With rising spirits we approached 
to find it was an enormous lifeboat. We boarded it and 
found it completely empty save for a few pieces of biscuits 
floating in the water in the bilges. It was a fine large 
boat, practically new, with no name to give a clue as to 
its origin. Our first thought was one of having found a 
sanctuary, but common sense soon showed that, with no 
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means of moving her, we would have had to drift with 
tide and wind. Reluctantly we re-embarked in our cobble 
and sadly watched her vanish in the fog as we pulled 
away on our course. 

The thought occurred to me that here, indeed, was a 
desolate place in which to cave in, but I dare not voice it 
to my companions. Keep on pulling — that way was our 
only salvation! Pull! Pull! Pull! 

It was then that we began to hear, faint on the wind, 
the moan and thump of the fog-horn of a light vessel. 
We listened, and the sound became certain and regular. 
We tried to work out the direction from which it came 
and debated whether it was a ship on the Dutch, French 
or English coasts. Suddenly, through a lift in the fog 
we saw a light vessel, and quickly took a rough bearing 
with the magnet. We put all our strength into making 
the cobble surge through the water before we again lost 
sight of the vessel. Even- 
tually we found her again 
and gradually closed her. We 
were being carried past on a 
strong tide but the men on 
board veered a rope to which 
we clung and took a turn 
round our thwart. We saw 
the name of her sides. 











® SHE was the Varne, 
lightship, from which we had 
started our futile odyssey 
nine nights before! 

We looked with a deep 
thankfulness at the English 
faces of the men aboard her 
and knew we were safe. We 
were hauled alongside and 
pulled on board, where we 
were taken to the skipper’s 
cabin and fed on pots of hot 
sweet tea and a box of the skipper’s tea-biscuits, while we 
tried to tell our story. It was three o’clock. We had 
pulled about 35 miles in 14 hours. 

We were given some home-made blue woollen scarves 
and caps from the ship’s comfort store. The skipper said 
that he had wirelessed for the Dungeness lifeboat as 
International Law or some other matter prevented him 
sending to Dover for a naval vessel. We drank our tea 
and stuffed ourselves with biscuits while we awaited the 
arrival of the lifeboat. She came alongside at about 
seven o'clock and we said our farewells to the men who 
had saved us. We asked about our cobble, lying along: 
side with the fishing rods dropping forlornly in the bow, 
and our precious Vichy and biscuits somewhere in her 
bottom. No one wanted her, though someone said she 
would make a nice garden shelter. They would sink her 
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alongside. The seas coming over the bow of the lifeboat 
banished our regret at leaving her and made us realize 
that she would not have lived more than a few minutes in 
the sea that was running and the wind now blowing hard 
from the English coast. 


# A SMALL CROWD MET Us on the bleak shingle at 
Dungeness. The police took charge of us and, at the 
police station, I borrowed the sergeant’s jacket while his 
good wife fed us with plate after plate of bread and butter 
and tea. A car arrived from Dover and a WRNS 
driver and we drove till we were stopped at a road 
block. The sergeant in command ordered us out on the 
road and we obeyed, little surprised at the suspicion we 
aroused in this gallant member of the Queen’s Regiment. 
In vain did I tell him the name of his Colonel-in-Chief and 
of the battalion commanders for the last few years. But 
the days of the phoney war were over. England was 
getting deadly serious. I was escorted to the Small Arms 
School at Hythe to prove my identity. 


I asked to see the adjutant and, on being told that he 
was in the officers’ mess, asked to be taken there. The 
officers were in blues, the adjutant wearing tight overalls 
and spurs. He was a cavalryman and, true to tradition, 
he asked me what I would have to drink, as if the sight 
of an unshaved French peasant wandering into the mess 
after dinner was an everyday occurrence. I asked for a 
large glass of rum, which I was given. He made out a 
pass to see me through all the road blocks on the road 
to Dover and I said good-night. 

We got to Dover and reported to Adm Ramsey’s Head- 
quarters down in the bowels of the cliffs. Adm Ramsey 
saw us, told us that the Dunkirk operation had been com- 
pleted a week ago, and said he was glad that Operation 
“X” had also been brought to a happy ending. We met 
our old friend the naval captain and Goldie, and a few 
officers from Col Joe’s branch at the War Office. We 
retired to a temporary mess that had been set up in the 
town where, over a hilarious supper, we tried again to 
tell our story. It was during this meal that Freddie sud- 
denly collapsed. He cried hysterically for 10 minutes 
while we laughed at him, and he laughed back at us 
through his tears, unable to stop his reaction to the 
strain of the preceding days. 

Goldie and a few others were particularly glad to see 
us. They had been due to go over to France that night 
to try to find us and get us out. All they had been able 
to find was a gallant Dutchman, who was to be put in 
at our point of landing to look for us. “He’s been drunk 
for days,” said Goldie. “He’s drunk now, I believe. 
Thank God he can now be drunk forever as far as 
I’m concerned.” 


We were told that thick fog in the Channel had pre- 
vented our rescue during those nights when we shivered 
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and waited. We could not have cared less. We crowed 
about our magnificent navigational success until Goldie 
proved to us that we'd got the whole thing haywire and 
applied every correction the wrong way. Our many errors 
had doubtless cancelled out like so many others we made 
in this ridiculous operation. 


#@ So ENDED OPERATION “X.” 


We had achieved little enough. The miracle of Dun- 
kirk had made other efforts unnecessary. But we were 
a few points to the good. 


I like to think that the intelligence we brought back 
was of use to the first Commando raid of the war. This 
went in a few weeks later on the beaches near which we 
had been playing around. The raid achieved little, but it 
shed some light on what was required before committing 
troops to a raid on the enemy coast. It also boosted the 
morale of a country that had just seen its army driven 
from France with the loss of all equipment and stores. 





Within a few 


We had found Goldie the navigator. 
days he was made a lieutenant-commander, RNR. With- 
in three months we celebrated his DSO after 50 visits 
to the enemy coast. 


The need for trained personnel was apparent. I was 
given a regular staff officer to recruit suitable personnel 
for putting into France for jobs such as this. Proper 
wireless sets, food, boats and other matters all began to 
receive necessary attention. Other organizations soon 
took over these operations until, as the months and years 
went by, two-way traffic to and from the Continent be- 
came a commonplace. 

I lost track of Goldie, Freddie, and John and within a 
year went to the Far East. The woollen cap and scarf, 
knitted by a thoughtful spinster on the South Coast and 
given to me in the Varne lightship eventually adorned 
the bristly head of a son of Nippon. No doubt he also 
pawed the snapshots of Hardelot beach and Colonel “K’s” 
children which I had kept as a memento. But that again 
is another story, in which those who continued to the 
end until it was thoroughly finished achieved great glory. 

US # MC 
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“If pilots are to fly in bad weather they must be trained 
to the highest standard of instrument flying, and thus by 
familiarity hold bad weather in contempt.” 

Air Commodore D. F. W. Atcherley' 


@® Avt-WeaTHER FLicnt! THE AMERICAN PUBLIC HAS 
heard this term with ever-increasing frequency during 
the past year by leading military figures. However, the 
origin of this term dates back to the development of the 
first instrument designed to aid the pilot in flight without 
visual reference to the ground. Gen Billy Mitchell and 
other pioneer aviators dreamed of a day in the not too far 
distant future of an aviator accomplishing a complete 
flight, including take-off and landing with reference only 
to instruments. The amount of visibility needed was that 
distance from the pilot’s eyes to his instrument panel, a 
span measured in inches. This dream was proven feasible 
in 1918, when Gen (then Lt) J. H. Doolittle demonstrated 
the possibility of all-weather flight by completing a 15 
mile circuit which included a blind take-off and landing. 
In 1918, Maj Ocker flew his famous “fog flight” from 
Washington, D. C. to New Philadelphia, Ohio to demon- 
strate the turn indicator. This same Maj Ocker later in 
1926 found the basic reason for the difficulties of blind 
flight while undergoing a flight physical examination. 
Instrument flight in our present aviation age is in- 
dispensable to the mission of the military air arm. To 
invest in a gigantic air force involving thousands of air- 
craft, and with many more thousands involved in the 
aircraft industry, it is necessary to gain a commensurate 
return. This means that the air force of today must be 
utilized at all times and under all conditions of weather. 
To fail in the proper utilization of this machine due to 
unsatisfactory weather conditions would be to lose a pro- 


1Air Commodore D. F. W. Atcherley, Air Defence of Great 
Britain, a lecture presented to the Air Command and Staff School 
on 25 August 1948. 
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All-Weather 
Flight 


By Maj Herbert H. Long 


portion of this striking power, thus making our aviation 
investment unsound. 

The military need for all-weather flight became press- 
ing during World War II. A lack of time and facilities 
caused our air arm to drop the advantage of air superi- 
ority whenever unfavorable weather conditions occurred. 
Thus allied air power lacked the ability to defeat weather 
problems. Fortunately our enemies also were forced to 
seek cover under a raincoat, relinquishing their rights 
too, whenever “weather” occurred. The air force that 
could sortie in force during these periods would find a 
great advantage, that of unlimited opportunity to strike 
at will with no fear of enemy airborne opposition. 

What is the definition of all weather flight? All weath- 
er flight is, in simple terms, the tying together of all the 
components which go to make up the ability to carry 
out aerial missions on schedule regardless of weather.* 
A more exact definition would be that flight in which the 
complete flight is flown solely by the use of instruments 
and electronic aids. A military application would include 
navigation, target sighting, and an ordnance delivery 
method capable of successfully completing a military 
mission. 


@® ALL-WEATHER flight procedures might be pictured 
somewhat as follows: Weather conditions at base and en 
route are at an absolute minimum. Aircraft assigned for 
a bombing mission taxi to the take-off position by those 
on the ground. Take-off is accomplished by flying on the 
indications presented by the aircraft instruments, either a 
simple gyro-compass method, or some future television 
device coupled with an automatic pilot. Course to the 
target is flown in a column formation, separated by a 
short horizonal distance and maintaining position by the 
use of radar equipment. If one aircraft inadvertently 
wanders off course, or develops trouble, a master tracking 
radar at a forward airborne base takes over and either 


2Definition from New Developments Division pamphlet New 
Developments Chapter 5, page 5-1, Air Command and Staff School, 
dated June 1948. 
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directs the aircraft back on course or assists in the return 
flight. 

At the bomb release point, radar sighting equipment 
takes over, releases bombs, and the return to base is ac- 
complished. Upon reaching base, a ground controlled 
approach or an instrument landing system is utilized to 
aid the aircraft in landing, thus concluding the mission. 
(In the case of carrier-based aircraft, carrier controlled 
approaches are used.) 


# Tue hypothetical mission outlined above might well 
cause us to pause and study some of the implications of 
such an undertaking. At first glance, and quite naturally, 
some questions seem to be easily answered in light of 
present instrument developments and procedures. Others 
are more difficult and are worthy of our study. 


Aircraft are now being produced which come close to 
fulfilling all-weather flight requirements. Electronic equip- 
ment necessary for this program is either in existence 
today, or is on the drawing boards. The remaining factor 
then, is the pilot. Let’s take a closer look at the present 
military pilot and see how he fits into the all-weather 
picture. 

The first thing we see is that his ability as a pilot is 
excellent. His reactions under average and emergency 
conditions are those desired. His attitude toward the 
development of aviation is one of intense interest. As 
aviation progresses with newer and more improved de- 
velopments, his interest increases in proportion. This is 
the present military pilot’s chief asset. This interest is the 
source of confidence, and without this confidence, avi- 
ation progress would be greatly curtailed. He is usually 
aware of the dangers of flight and heeds the advice of 
such figures as Malcolm C. Grow and Harry G. Arm- 
strong who state: 


The military pilot must possess the ultimate in nervous 
stability, quick and accurate judgment, and rapid logical 
analysis. An error in judgment of the slightest degree, 
one moment of confusion or befuddlement in the cockpit 
may be fatal.* 

It is the plan of this paper to examine the all-weather 
flight principle from the viewpoint of the aviator, and to 
arrive at a solution wherein adequate training for this 
principle can be applied to Marine Aviation in a mini- 
mum amount of time. 


All-Weather Flight Problems 


# Toopay all-weather flight training is under handicaps 
which did not exist yesterday, and will not exist in the 
future. In the past, the need for all-weather flight was not 


3Malcolm C. Grow, MD, LtCol Medical Corps, U. S. Army, 
and Harry G. Armstrong, MD, Captain, Medical Corps, U. S. 
Army, Fit to Fly (New York, N. Y.: D. Appleton-Century Co., 
1911) VI preface. ~ 










as strong as it is at the present time. In the future, ad- 
vanced technological developments will make the job 
much simpler from the pilot’s standpoint. A_ basic 
problem is created at the present time in that we do not 
have adequate equipment available for this type of flight, 
yet the need becomes more pressing. 


Thus we are forced by necessity to train pilots without 
the efficient means to do the job. This may be an asset 
when considered strictly from the training viewpoint, for 
if the pilot becomes competent in all-weather flight with 
the present equipment, which is limited both in scope and 
facilities, he will have an excellent background for the 
more advanced scientific developments now in the design 
stage. 


® A miILirary pilot, in order to shift from normal flight 
operations to those of all-weather, need possess one spe- 
cial qualification. This in an eagerness and ambition for 
this type of flight. A basic knowledge of instruments and 
their limitations is mandatory, however this can be and 
usually is gained after completion of a standard instru- 
ment flight school of the type every military pilot com- 
pletes. This concept might indicate that no special schools 
are necessary, and this is a correct assumption. Opera- 
tional units, by using sound flight doctrines, can with 
minimum effort accomplish all-weather flight training. 


#® Some problems connected with this program require 
consideration because their solution is necessary before 
we can place Marine Aviation on an all-weather basis. 
An outstanding problem is one dealing with Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration regulations governing flight mini- 
mums. Obviously no true all-weather training can be 
performed on a large scale with present regulations in 
existence. A 500 foot ceiling with three miles of visibility 
is now necessary for CAA clearances, except in a few 
isolated instances. It is not only desirable, but necessary 
to lower these minimums if the full benefit of flight under 
unsatisfactory weather conditions is to be attained. From 
a training point of view, facilities are now available at 
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The pilot can familiarize himself with the storm by timing the cross and length wise courses he wishes to fly. 


a number of military airfields that can lower weather 
minimums without sacrificing that margin of safety al- 
ready in existence. 

Another problem concerns morale. Pilots engaged in 
an all-weather program will necessarily fly a great pro- 
portion of their schedule during hours of darkness. Other 
flights must be performed as opportunity presents, not 
always conforming to normal working hours. Therefore 
special provisions and privileges might be considered for 
those engaged. The Bureau of Aeronautics, U. S. Navy 
has given this fact recognition and has published a policy 
concerning morale in all-weather squadrons.* 


Confidence of assigned pilots will always be a big 
problem for the commanding officer of the all-weather 
unit. In order to instill and maintain confidence, the 
highest type of leadership and experience is necessary. 
By these two qualities an eagerness within the unit can 
be maintained to a high degree. It is even possible to 
bring these qualities to such a point that pilots will be 
prone to scorn normally good flying weather and scan the 
skies hopefully for signs of clouds, frontal type weather, 
and thunderstorms. 


Confidence can be built up within each pilot by taking 
him by the hand, so to speak, and guiding him through 





4Navy Department, Office, Chief of Naval Operations, letter 
serial number 0289P33 Subject, All-Weather and Night Flying 
Fleet Policies. (undated) 
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the maze of superstition surrounding thunderstorm flight, 
icing, and instrument flight, to mention a few. The intro- 
duction to all-weather flight should follow a pattern 
somewhat as follows: Primary flights should progress 
rapidly to night flights, preferably with excellent weather 
conditions and during moonlight periods if possible. This 
affords the pilot the opportunity to follow standard in- 
strument procedures with a high margin of safety. In- 
cluded in this initial phase are take-offs by the use of 
instruments alone, and landings to the point of touchdown 
aided by the ground controlled approach system. From 
this point the pilot can then proceed to flights in mar- 
ginal weather, then on to full scale instrument work. In 
this latter stage, weather elements can also be explored, 
including frontal weather, icing and thunderstorms. 

A most helpful aid to instrument training is the es- 
tablishment of a full scale night fighter syllabus, to be 
coordinated with all-weather procedures. This gives the 
pilot proficiency in the use of radar and its capabilities, 
and provides him with one of the best forms of instru- 
ment flying, making the flight “on instruments” almost 
entirely, even in conditions of contact weather, due to the 
necessity of flying by radar scope indications. 

Making this all-weather program attractive and desir- 
able to all Marine pilots is also a problem that should 
not be overlooked. A high state of morale of those al- 
ready in the program, simplified and approved proce- 
dures, and perhaps in the beginning a little salesmanship 
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for those not involved would be of great value. 

This article is not mainly concerned with the present 
limitations on equipment, but a glance that way would be 
in order when considering pilot ability. As the trend 
toward jet-propelled aircraft increases, with a correspond- 
ing decrease in time aloft, the all-weather pilot’s prob- 
lems increase. True, the time spent in bad weather is 
decreased due to increased speed, and there are other ad- 
vantages, but time is the most valuable asset available to 
the all-weather pilot. The pilot of a jet aircraft may well 
zoom up through thousands of feet of clouds and bad 
weather in a matter of minutes, but descending through 
this element in the same length of time is quite another 
matter. To bring an aircraft down safely through un- 
desirable weather, utilizing present instrument flight pro- 
cedures, is an involved process which uses up the time 
factor, sometimes at an alarming rate. This is not to state 
that an aircraft such as the jet-propelled type is undesir- 
able for this type of flight, but rather that present instru- 
ment procedures are inadequate for the situation. There- 
fore, it can be seen that, at present, it may be more 
desirable to utilize the slower, but longer range, conven- 
tional type aircraft initially for the training of Marine 
all-weather units until suitable instrument procedures are 
adopted. 

So after some investigation we do find problems and 
hindrances in the path of a rapid conversion to an air 
arm not curtailed by weather. Undoubtedly all of these 
problems will disappear with time and progress, but time 
is always an extremely important factor when the defense 
of this country is at stake. The sooner these obstacles can 
be hurdled, the easier the all-weather path will be, lead- 
ing to an air arm capable of fulfilling military missions 
regardless of weather conditions. 


All-Weather Training Methods 


® IF Aa SUDDEN need for all-weather flight operations 
arose, it is obvious that special instrument schools could 
not handle the tremendous training loads necessary for 
this conversion. The training time for each student would 
extend from a period of from three weeks to three months. 
At present there are only a few aviation units trained 
sufficiently to conduct these requirements, and even then 
on a rather limited scale. It is necessary therefore, to 
find a method to give each pilot a solid base from which 
he could easily convert to full time all-weather operations 
if that becomes necessary. It is the purpose of this section 
to present a method for training within presently operat- 
ing squadrons that will meet all-weather standards in a 
minimum length of time. 

Assuming that assigned pilots meet the specifications 
outlined earlier, and that the squadron commander pos 
sesses the necessary background and experience in instru- 
ment flight, the unit has a solid foundation for the 
commencement ‘of training. In this type of training it is 
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best to first concentrate on the individual until he reaches 
a certain level of proficiency before attempting squadron 
and group missions. After individual proficiency is at- 
tained it is but a short step to work together as part of 
larger units. 

Included in the initial phases of training are (1) in- 
strument procedures used in conjunction with aircraft- 
carried radar equipment and ground controlled approach- 
es, (2) instrument take-off procedures, (3) actual weather 
flights, (4) flights under light and moderate icing con- 
ditions, (5) thunderstorm flights, and (6) special ap- 
proach and emergency procedures. These can all be 
conducted within the squadron with a minimum of inter- 
ference with the assigned mission. 


@ STANDARD instrument approaches are familiar to all 
military pilots. The radio range is the crutch which aids 
the pilot in breaking through low ceilings in order to 
make a normal contact landing. Great improvements 
have been made in radio range reception, culminating in 
the present Very High Frequency radio range which sim- 
plifies orientation and provides relatively good signal 
reception. Under some conditions however, radio ranges 
are not satisfactory. Low ceilings and poor reception at 
times cut deeply into the margin of safety so necessary 
for successful instrument landings. In all-weather flight 
it becomes necessary to have available a sta@dby system 
for use when conditions warrant. This alternate system 
can take advantage of the radar or homing devices carried 
in the aircraft. However, the use of alternate systems 
present different problems for each airfield, due to differ- 
ent physical locations of the homing facilities.- Also, all 
landing systems except ground controlled approaches de- 
mand the use of the radio altimeter. Therefore a pilot, 
in order to make use of emergency instrument approach 
procedures, must be familiar with the physical layout of 
the field at which he is attempting to land. 

Radio range stacking and holding is also a procedure 
that is not only unsatisfactory, but expensive and time- 
wasting as well. Some difficulties of radio range stacking 
and holding at the present time are that it is difficult and 
tiring for the pilot to fly the exact patterns required, and 
adequate procedures for aircraft in distress sometimes 
prove unsatisfactory. In mid-1948, Marine Night Fighting 
Squadron 114, based at Cherry Point, North Carolina, 
tested a plan for a simplified stacking and holding pro- 
cedure. This plan was found to be a great improvement 
with the following advantages: (1) highly suited to single 
engine operations, (2) more aircraft stacked at one time, 
(3) a faster landing rate, (4) less pilot fatigue due to the 
simplification of the pattern flown, (5) an excellent 
emergency flight system for aircraft in distress, and (6) 
lack of precipitation static. The plan permits the pilot to 
roam at will throughtout the 360 degree circle while 
awaiting his turn to land. No specified pattern is set forth, 
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feet. If facilities are avail- 
able it is highly desirable for 
the ground controlled ap- 
proach unit to direct all land- 
ings at this stage of training. 

Thunderstorm flight is per- 
haps the biggest hurdle to 
overcome in the mind of the 
pilot in this training pro- 
gram. This type -of flight 
should never be taken light- 
ly in any sense of the word. 
When flying through thun- 
derstorms a variety of haz- 
ards exist, mainly hail, icing, 
and lightning, but the great- 
est hazard by far is turbu- 
lence.* Doctrines learned at 
the All-Weather Flying Cen- 
ter, Clinton County Air 
Force Base, Ohio, should 
be adopted by all-weather 
squadrons. These include 
the highly important speed 
control along with altitude 
control. The overlooking of 
these two items in any but 
emergency conditions _ in- 
creases the natural hazards 
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with only assigned altitude to be observed. 

Instrument take-off procedures are perhaps the easiest 
to teach to the newly assigned pilot. A demonstration 
showing the dependability of the gyro-compass could be 
conducted somewhat as follows: A line is painted down 
the center of the runway. The demonstration aircraft 
straddles this line with its landing gear, and with close 
observance and adherence to the desired gyro-compass 
heading, it is possible to complete the take-off with visual 
contact, and without either of the wheels crossing the line. 
Standard take-off procedure for some night fighter squad- 
rons require the pilot to fly completely by instruments 
until a definite altitude is reached. 

Flights in actual bad weather should normally follow 
when a degree of proficiency is reached in instrument 
take-off and landing approach procedures. This requires 
sound flight planning. If possible, weather flights should 
be initially undertaken by the use of the hooded instru- 
ment flight method, then on into actual weather flights 
with high margin of safety conditions. This would nor- 
mally mean flights undertaken with ceilings above 500 
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After flying through storm, pilot has option of reversing course to re- 
enter, working toward more turbulent front, or he can leave it alone. 


already existing in the storm. 
A simple method for famil- 
iarizing pilots with thunder- 
storm flight requires the fa- 
miliarization by the pilot of the storm he will attempt to 
fly through, including the timing of the cross and length- 
wise courses to be flown. Then, after selecting the best 
altitude, the storm is entered on a cross course at the rear 
of the storm. After flying through the storm, and upon 
breaking out on the other side, the pilot has the option of 
either reversing course in order to reenter the storm, pro- 
gressively working towards the more turbulent front, or 
if it is too severe, of choosing not to re-enter the storm. 
























Thus we have glimpsed a few of the problems con- 
nected with all-weather flight and have considered some 
possible solutions to these problems. The object of the 
flight doctrines presented in this section is designed to 
give the present military pilot a firm base in weather fly- 
ing, from which he can progress to full-scale military 
missions under actual combat conditions without inter- 
ference from weather. US # MC 


5All-Weather Flying Center, Thunderstorm Project, article ap- 
pearing in Flying Safety, Headquarters, U. S. Air Force, Septem- 
ber 1948. 
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World Affairs .. . 


OPERATION SURVIVAL: America’s New Role in World 
Affairs—Wm. H. Hessler. 247 pages, 10 charts. 
Indexed. New York: Prentice-Hall. $3.00 


During the period following V-J Day and for a good 
many months thereafter, America’s foreign policy must 
have seemed an extraordinarily aimless and conflicting 
one, whether viewed by the average European or by our 
own people. This state of affairs should not have been 
too surprising had one bothered to consider the facts of 
the matter. When World War II entered the formal stage 
in September of 1939 there were some seven nations in 
this best of all possible worlds that were fond of thinking 
of themselves as ‘Great Powers’, i.e., the British Common- 
wealth of Nations (known as the British Empire until 
1931), the United States of America, the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics, Japan, France, Germany, and 
lastly, and in every sense least, Italy. When the war 
ended there were just two great powers left in the arena 
— the United States and Russia. Germany, Italy, and 
Japan had all three been decisively conquered. France, 
humiliated by defeat, crushed by years of occupaticn, 
torn by political unrest and. economic ills, was in no 
position to exert any real force. Britain’s decline from 
world eminence actually began somewhere around the 
turn to the 20th century, though it was not perceptible 
until after the end of World War I. The terrible price, 
in terms of lives, resources, and money, that charac- 
terized World War II for the British was the final 
blow. This is not to suggest that the British are finished 
and through — far from it. But is a simple cold fact 
that Britain today does not wield the power that was 
hers in the 19th Century. During this same period the 
United States was becoming an increasingly strong con- 
tender for world influence. When Wall Street, rather 
than Threadneedle Street, became the banker to the 
universe the changeover was almost completed and it 
remained only for World War II to add the finishing 
touches. 

After World War I. wherein the industrial might of 
this country together with the significant contributions 
of the American Expeditionary Forces, was the deciding 
factor in enabling the Allies to continue the struggle, it 
seemed a fair bet that the United States would once again 
sink into the dangerous policy of traditional isolationism. 
We turned our backs on the League of Nations and 
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shunned the World Court. Our political philosophy was 
based on “Europe for the Europeans” and were were 
through meddling with their affairs. It was only about 20 
years ago that the metropolitan city of Chicago elected 
a rambunctious mayor whose sole campaign promise was 
to keep King George V out of Chicago. 

When World War II started in Europe in 1939, it was 
difficult for many people in this country to comprehend 
that an era was passing into oblivion. America stood 
on the threshold of changes, unknown and even un- 
guessed at, but of such far-reaching consequence that a 
whole way of life has been changed because of it. History 
was offering us the challenge of greatness. When the 
war ended some six years later we found that we had 
to accept the challenge if we wished to survive. We had 
at last become world conscious and it was with consider- 
able regret we came to the reluctant conclusion that the 
days when we could sleep peacefully and unheedingly 
behind our two great ocean barriers belonged to yester- 
year. 

For the reason that full stature had come on us so 
relatively quickly and found us so ill-prepared ‘to cope 
with this awesome commitment, our foreign policy may 
have seemed, and in fact probably was, conflicting, 
indeterminate, and vague. The United States, ready or 
not, had had Britain’s mantle of world power thrust upon 
her. It was quite a shock. 


In these last 18 months or so American foreign 
policy has become increasingly clear and we are facing 
up to the fact. Operation Survival delimits the problem 
in these words: “The New World cannot survive in free- 
dom if the Old World is swallowed up by any despotism. 
This is the cardinal principle of American foreign policy. 
It stems from the basic facts of human and physical 
geography.” Of course this is reducing a terribly com- 
plex problem to a few simple words, but it is nonetheless 
true for all of that. The way in which we must go about 
preventing “the Old World from being swallowed up by 
any despotism” is the factor which is not generally fully 
understood nor appreciated by many people in this 
country. There is no easy way in which we can preserve 
Europe for the future and it must be preserved. Make 
no mistake. The welfare of Europe is vitally important 
to the welfare of the United States. With Europe domi- 
nated by an Eurasian power, America could not long 
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survive as a free nation and our present way of life would 
disappear. With a free and friendly Europe, America 
can prosper and lead the world; we cannot do it alone 
and the fact must be fully realized. We must find a way 
and follow a policy which will enable our potential allies 
to regain their military posture, restore their war-shattered 
economy, and generally put their houses in order. Until 
this is accomplished (and it should be done as quickly as 
possible) one nation alone will have to hold the line for 
Europe. 

Having stated the problem and examined its impli- 
cations, Mr Hessler then proceeds to make a sound 
estimate of the situation by comparing the opposing 
strengths of America and Russia. Opposing strengths 
in this connection include not only the resources repre- 
senting raw materials, industrial capacity, and population, 
but also the geographic positions of the two principles. 
The United States has a vast industrial potential and a 
fabulous natural storehouse of many necessary resources; 
but we are far from having all the raw materials that 
are an absolute necessity for civilian and military re- 
quirements. In this category are bauxite, manganese, 
antimony, chrome, tungsten, tin, and rubber; although 
we are the greatest oil-producing country in the world, 
we are also the greatest consumers. We are today import- 
ing petroleum products from abroad, a practice that 
would undoubtedly have to be materially increased were 
we to find ourserves involved in a major war. 

The United States naturally follows a policy of mari- 
time strategy, which may be defined as one which depends 
for its success on our ability to move freely on the seas 
and to prevent an enemy from having such freedom of 
movement. The fact that the entire strategy of the United 
States is essentially maritime in character, due to our 
geographic position, seems to have escaped many persons 
of otherwise good sense. The very fact that we are 
dependent on others for many of the raw materials so 
vital to us would seem to indicate that we must be able 
to guarantee unmolested passage for the carriers of these 
commodities. That such freedom of movement is an in- 
dispensable element for victory must surely be the major 
lesson of World War II and one that cannot be ignored. 
Germany failed to control the Mediterranean and that 
marked the beginning of the end for Hitler’s Third 
Reich. So long as the Japanese had freedom of move- 
ment in the Pacific, they enjoyed success after success; 
when they lost that freedom of movement Japan had lost 
the war and knew it, for the peace overtures were made 
weeks before the first atomic bomb was dropped on 
Hiroshima. 

Mr Hessler is at some pains to point out that the 
freedom of movement we require can only be obtained 
if we are in a position to control the air; furthermore, the 
long-range bomber does not in any way satisfy this 
prime requirement. In a chapter entitled “The Strategic 
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Bombing Myth” appears this sentence: “The heart of air 
power, let it be repeated, is in the capacity to destroy 
the enemy’s airplanes.” In this connection it is worthy 
of note that the Summary Report of the United States 
Strategic Bombing Survey says (page 16): “ .. . Domi- 
nation of the air is essential. Without it, basic attacks op 
the economy of the enemy cannot be delivered.” 


To produce our combat air power at far distant targets, 
the United States has a unique weapon which Hessler 
calls air-sea power. The aircraft carrier, which can carry 
decisive air power to the remote ends of the earth, is the 
foundation upon which air-sea power is built. The 
author here is in particularly good form and states the 
case fairly and squarely — as well as most convincingly. 
He is not beating a parochial tom-tom to silence those 
who advocate the long-range bomber as the answer to 
this country’s military problems. Rather he is demon- 
strating with unassailable logic that there is a need for 
both tactical and strategical types of aircraft, though 
sight must never be lost of the fact that control of the 
air is a prime prerequisite to a strategic bombing pro- 
gram. 

The author examines the problems America faces if 
we are to be strong and ready, our need for partners in 
our undertaking, and finally that power itself is not the 
end we are seeking. In his last paragraph Hessler says: 
“If we are to measure up to our responsibility, which is 
as great as any people ever faced in history, we shall need 
intelligence in the making of policy, and courage in the 
use of power. Neither of these is enough without the 
other. Granted both, we shall survive. And that means 
human freedom also will survive.” 


Wm H. Hessler is a well-known newspaper writer and 
radio commentator on political and foreign affairs. He 
served in the Enterprise for the Luzon, Iwo Jima, and 
Okinawa operations; after the war he was one of the 
official observers at the Bikini atom tests. He writes with 
an easy style that makes his important subject matter a 
pleasure to read. The footnotes are collected by chapters 
at the end of the book, immediately preceding the index, 
which is a practice that I, for one, thoroughly appreciate. 
There is a slight error on page 43 where it states: 
“|. . The Supreme Allied Commanders in Europe and 
southeast Asia were American Generals . . .” The South- 
east Asia Command was created, and Lord Louis Mount- 
batten was named the Supreme Allied Commander, as a 
result of the Quebec Conference in August, 1943. Other 
than this slight slip, Mr Hessler appears to be accurate 
in all his statements. 


In evaluating Operation Survival I would say that here 
is a book that is at once timely, important, and well- 
written. Read it carefully and consider the facts of the 
role that our country has undertaken — it is a very heavy 
responsibility that we face. RMcCT 
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Intelligence .. . 

STRATEGIC INTELLIGENCE FOR AMERICAN WORLD 
POLICY — Sherman Kent. Princeton: Princeton U. 
Press. $3.00 

THE FUTURE OF AMERICAN SECRET INTELLIGENCE 
-——George Pettee. Washington: Infantry Journal Press. 

$2.00 

There has been a great deal of misinformation publi- 
cized concerning “intelligence” in the post war world 
especially in the United States. Dr Kent and Prof Pettee 
here make determined efforts to establish certain basic 
principles and definitions: inherent in any intelligence 
function. With the accumulated experiences of two schol- 
ars to draw upon we are visited with an opportunity to 
discuss a relatively new and vitally important arm of 
high governmental policy and practice. 

Strategic intelligence deals with “high-level foreign 
positive intelligence” which, as Mr Kent explains, is the 
“kind of knowledge our state must possess regarding 
other states in order to assure itself that its cause will not 
suffer nor its undertakings fail because its statesmen and 
soldiers plan and act in ignorance. This is the knowledge 
upon which we base our high-level national policy toward 
the other states of the world.” 

Strategic Intelligence is an important book. It deals 
with a subject that pervades the top drawer of our man- 
agerial national life—military, civil, administrative, exec- 
utive. The unfortunate part in dealing with intelligence 
and national security is the lack of interest, apparent or 
otherwise, on the part of the public. The two books being 
reviewed will become the property of the professional and 
not the mass reading public. This fact is regrettable. 

Kent points out that the keynotes of an effective intelli- 
gence system are organization and coordinated effort. 
This stands in direct contradiction to the popular con- 
ception of intrigue, adventure and all the accompanying 
impedimenta of romantic espionage. It is generally con- 
ceded that intelligence is research and analysis, 90 per 
cent of which is obtainable from overt channels. The 
fact that the local newspaper or a telephone directory 
might be a source of intelligence is a keen disappointment 
to many, but it is nonetheless true and as such this data 
must he utilized. As the former OSS specialist Kent in- 
dicates, intelligence is usable knowledge producible 
through the organism of a functioning organization. It 
resembles in a sense, though somewhat more frenzied, 
the research conducted by a university faculty. It is, in 
effect, produced by an expert faculty. 

Perhaps one of the most revealing points of difference 
between Kent and Pettee is the time interval. Strategic 
Intelligence (1949) appeared a scant three years after 
The Future of American Secret Intelligence (1946). And 
yet the only obvious resemblance between the two books 
lays in the agreement that strategic intelligence involves 
positive research in the social and physical sciences, his- 
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tory, languages and technology. From this lack of corre- 
lation a lesson is learned—a valuable point—the business 
of intelligence changes rapidly. Intelligence is a new, 
highly specialized profession that has actually developed 
in our country since 1942. We learned at Pearl Harbor 
what poor intelligence and lack of originality in strategic 
planning could mean to an unprepared nation. 

The most glaring difference between Kent and Pettee 
rests within the sphere of interdepartmental jurisdiction. 
Dr Pettee would establish a strong central intelligence 
agency which would reduce the departmental intelligence 
services Army, Navy, Air, Commerce, Treasury etc. to 
servitude under this overall authority; Kent, on the other 
hand, would establish a central intelligence authority but 
it would function as a coordinator of departmental intel- 
ligence prior to submission to a security council. In the 
proving grounds of history Sherman’s concept came near- 
er to being the U. S. concept of national strategic intelli- 
gence. 

A reader leaves these books with two impressions— 
first, intelligence is a relatively new arm of governmental 
policy that needs continuous reevaluation since it is an 
art constantly moving with history and two, the activity 
and knowledge of processed intelligence goes for naught 
unless an efficient organization produces needed evalua- 
tions on the top level before and not after our leaders 


need it. RFD 


MacArthur's Airman .. . 


GENERAL KENNY REPORTS—General George C. Kenny, 
USAF, 579 pages, maps by the author. New York: 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc. $4.50 
American air power in the Southwest Pacific area was 

in a hell of a state in August of 1942, when Gen George 

C. Kenny relieved Gen George Brett as Commander, 

Allied Air Forces, in Brisbane, Australia. There was an 

air of defeatism all about, and the advancing Japs were, 

in the minds of some, due as inevitably as next year’s 
taxes. 

But Gen Kenny took firm hold of everything, and fixed 
all that in short order. It wasn’t long before his reorgan- 
ization of the Allied air force elements under his com- 
mand had engendered a spirit of derring-do in all the 
“kids” who had come out there to fight the war, and it 
wasn’t long before the dumb Nips began to feel the weight 
of American wrath upon them. With great confidence in 
himself, and with the enthusiastic backing of every officer 
and man in the command, Gen Kenny began the start of 
a war campaign that was to see him, finally, aboard Mis- 
souri in Tokyo Bay as a witness to the surrender of the 
Imperial Japanese Government. 

This is Gen Kenny’s own story, in his own words. In 
the main, it is a personal narrative of where he went and 


what he did, and with whom he talked. Gen MacArthur 
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was, of course, quite an influence throughout the period 
covered by the book—but not without a reciprocal influ- 
ence on the part of the author, who, from his background 
of many years of service and experience, had much to 
offer the Boss in the way of suggestion and help. It was, 
withal, a tough campaign. With the overall strategy of 
the Allies directed at a major effort in the European 

Theater first, and a “holding action” against the Japs in 

the Pacific, it was difficult to get enough supplies, planes, 
and men to carry on a real war. But the Fifth Air Force, 
making do with what could be found, turned in a credita- 
ble job that will be a source of pride to all those who 
contributed their best efforts. The author is to be com- 
mended in that, while he has written his own story first, 
he has not forgotten those brave spirits within his forces 
who made the whole incredible advance against the Japs 
possible. Gen Kenny has made his book as much a me- 
morial to those men as it is a record in detail of the air 
war in the Southwest Pacific. 

The author makes no effort to create a masterpiece of 
military writing, complete with the patterns of grand 
strategy and masterminding. This is a warm and human 
story of men and their troubles told in detail wherever 
that detail is of interest. The greatest interest, of course, 
lies in the actions wherein our men defeated the enemy, 
and wherein the courage and resourcefulness of Ameri- 
cans produced results against a determined and well- 
trained enemy already flushed with success from his early 
conquering campaigns. The second interest is naturally 
in the problems faced and solved by Air Corps officers 
and men in doing their jobs. Not the least of these was 
the skepticism of Allied personnel, our own as well as 
others, as to the power and effectiveness of Air Power as 
we knew it even then. In every element, the Fifth Air 
Force proved itself; in the use of fighters against enemy 
fighters and bombers, in employment of air transport to 
overcome time and distance in the maneuver of troops, 
and in long range bombing of enemy troops, positions, 
and shipping. There is no doubt that Gen Kenny knew 
his job and knew his men; some of the significant devel- 
opments in the growth of Air Power took place under his 
aegis, for many of which the United States is duly grate- 
ful. 

“While the General leaves no doubt as to whom he 
credits for most of the success of American forces in the 
Southwest Pacific Area, he does, inadvertently, reveal at 
least one little-known historical fact which has reflected 
unwarranted credit upon Gen MacArthur. “Mac” has 
been widely acclaimed for his prompt and judicious 
acceptance of Adm Halsey’s suggestion to the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff that landings in the Philippines be made first at 
Leyte, rather than at Mindanao, as originally planned. 
Gen Kenny explains that this decision had been made and 
acted upon by Gen Sutherland, MacArthur’s Chief of 


Staff, during a time when MacArthur was at sea and 
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could not be contacted in the matter for decision. Instead, 
he was informed of the action taken and merely con- 
firmed it on his return, when Kenny had had a chance to 
explain it to him. 

General Kenny Reports will interest every reader who 
ever saw the Southwest Pacific Theater. Its pleasing nar- 
rative form will prove a strong reminder of men and 
places and battles which may now be only vaguely re- 
membered by those who were not actually present when 
the fun was under way. The General has written as much 
from the record as he has from his own memory; the 
wealth of intimate detail will surprise every skeptic. EPP,Jr. 


Greek Civil War ... 


THE CRACK IN THE COLUMN — George Weller. 370 
pages. New York: Random House. $3.00 


The Crack in the Column is a searching story of mod- 
ern Greece that moves its characters from the early days 
of the resistance, through the liberation, and carries them 
to the uneasy conclusion of a civil war. Mr Weller has 
peopled his novel with spokesmen for all factions in the 
complex struggle between Greek and Greek and between 
foreign powers vying for influence in this strategic area. 


The dominant figures of the story are Maj Walker, the 
Britisher, who courageously leads an underground net 
during the resistance and then finds his post-liberation 
duties conflicting with his loyalties and sympathies for his 
beloved Greek people; the girl, Nitsa, who starts as 
Walker’s first lieutenant and who sees the march of 
political events take Walker away from her; the American 
flyer, McPhail, who parachutes from his disabled bomber 
into Greece and into a part in the resistance; and the 
cross-sectioned American G.I.s who belong to an “Opera- 
tional Group” sent into the mountains to harry the Ger- 
man lines of communication. These figures, and many 
Greeks—Communists, Communist-dupes, liberals, right- 
ists and Fascists—some of whom are accurately portrayed 
actual figures of the times, have a series of adventures 
that follows Greece’s dilemma to the time when her 
troubles actively become America’s troubles. But the 
book is not primarily the record of these adventures; it is 
a painstaking and diligently honest account of the hero- 
ism of freedom-loving Greeks, the political disunity of 
these same Greeks such as could occur only in Greece, 
and the sometimes astute, sometimes muddled policies 
of the British and Americans. There is action and it is 
exciting stuff, but the scenes are staged to portray the 
parts of the larger pattern. 

Mr Weller’s mission of producing “a great political 
document” has led him deep into a field for which the 
average reader has hardly been properly briefed. Mr 
Weller’s one concession to this handicap is to include a 
short glossary of terms and abbreviations for the main 
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parties, splinter parties, and factions. The uninitiated 
reader may feel that the characters’ well-indoctrinated 
conversations are unrealistically exaggerated, but your 
reviewer's experience is that such political preoccupation 
among Greeks is, in fact, most realistic. In Greek, the 
word “politico” means “civilian.” As for the foreigners, 
the one character that strains our credulity is, very nat- 
urally, the American, McPhail-—not by his parachuting 
into the role of guerrilla, but by his facile plunge into the 
complexities of Greek politics. 

Mr Weller’s characters are given to speaking pertinent 
epigrams on the purposes, cross-purposes, and lack of 
purpose of the British, Greek, and American policies at 
that early stage of the cold war struggle. A Greek says of 
the Americans, “All they want to do is to put a check in 
the collection plate and go home;” of the “friends of 
Greece,” all nationalities, it is said, “The flea of politics 
had invested them and talking was their way of scratch- 
ing;” an Italian sums, “The situation is that the British 
do not understand what the Greeks are doing and they do 
not like it. The Americans do not understand what the 
British are doing but they like it;” and of the Greeks it 
is said, “They are endlessly capable of being partisan.” 

An evaluation of this book must emphasize that poli- 
tics comes before action or characterization. The author, 
doubtless, felt that events of the time were themselves 
sufficiently shocking and that actual personalities of the 
time were quite sufficiently “legendary.” Accordingly, he 
has concentrated on portraying these in an intelligent, 
well-founded study of an important period of modern 
Greece. The Crack in the Column will interest not every 
reader nor the casual reader, but it will be of special 
interest to the reader who is better founded in Balkan 
geopolitics, or, equally, to the reader whose interest 
has been stimulated by a realization of the significance of 
Greece in the continuing conflict, West against East. 
Greece is a tapestry that history has woven, and Mr 
Weller’s book may be called a lens which shows the warp 
and woof of these troubled times, complex and confusing. 

This author wrote an earlier, well-received book, Not 
to Eat, Not for Love, and was a Pulitzer Prize winner for 
his reporting as a foreign correspondent for the Chicago 
Daily News. He has drawn on his experience as a re- 
porter in Greece prior to the German occupation and 
from his observation of the civil war upon his return to 
Greece after the liberation. EGAjr 
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Personal Communism .. . 


THE GOD THAT FAILED—Edited by Richard Crossman, 
M.P. 273 pages, New York, N. Y., Harper & Brothers. 
The six writers who have contributed to this book 

have succeeded in providing a most readable and illumi- 

nating description of their adventures in the fantasies of 

Communism. 
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The authors, Arthur Koestler, Ignazio Silone, Richard 
Wright, Andre’ Gide, Louis Fischer and Stephen Spender 
were nurtured during the period 1917-1939 when Com- 
munism was making its strongest appeal among the West- 
ern democracies. They describe similar compulsions for 
their gravitation to Communism—their disillusionment in 
Western democracy and a hysterical and naive idealism. 
Their accounts also indicate the same lapse into the hyp- 
notic trance which enables them to surrender their moral 
scruples and intellectual freedom in exchange for a Party 
card and with it to accept the centralization, restrictive- 
ness and abstractions of stalinism. Thriving initially on 
their new-found devotion and on their sacrifices in fur- 
therance of the classless society, their experiences in the 
godlessness and rationalizations of Communism in prac- 
tice eventually disillusion them and force them to desert 
the Party. Each, in his own way, succeeds in leaving with 
the reader the thought that it was Stalinism with its ruth- 
less “Ends justify means” impositions that caused their 
break with the Party rather than a diminution of their 
faith in the Marxist theory. The inequalities and the in- 
evitable boom and slump of capitalism are deplored and 
each rededicates himself to selfless labor for the salvation 
of the working class. 

Of particular interest is the story by Richard Wright, 
the struggling Negro writer in Chicago. It is not strange 
that Communism with its seemingly complete and final 
answer to the problems of both social and racial injustice 
should have attracted this poverty striken inhabitant of 
the slums. As Editor Crossman points out in his intro- 
duction, “All of the other contributors made a conscious 
sacrifice of personal status and personal liberty in accept- 
ing Communist discipline; for Wright, that discipline was 
a glorious release of pent-up energies. His sacrifice was 
made when he left the Party.” 

These personal accounts have an added impact derived 
from the fact that the authors were in complete sympathy 
with the Communists and, in the case of Koestler, Wright 
and Silone, were active card-bearers in the Party. Their 
reasons for accepting Communism and, what is equally 
important, the causes for their renunciation of the Party, 


form an absorbing story which is well worth reading. 
WCN 





This month the GAazeETTE has dispensed with its 
CHECK LIST—or list of books available to our 
readers through the Book Shop—in order to present 
more reviews in this section. Due to the length of 
reviews recently, a considerable backlog has been 
built up. Future reviews will be restricted to 800 
words or less in an effort to provide more reviews 
in the same amount of space. The CHECK LIST 


will reappear in June. 
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¥ Enclosed is my check/money order for $ 
. late: ok @) rder for which please send me the following books which | 
4 have listed by title and price. 


‘ 
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tl 
| 





Title Price 








' 
‘ 
it 














ed bead |e! Tos 





NAME AND RANK (Print) 








ADDRESS (Print) 


Members of the Marine Corps Association are entitled to 10 per cent discount on books. 
Make checks or money orders payable to GAZETTE Bookshop. Sorry, no C.O.D.'s, please 





























Going... 




















/ Going... 


Gone 


This is the last call for the handsome 1949 bound volumes 
of the GAZETTE. The green and gold cover contains the twelve 
issues published last year with a complete index at the front 
of each bound volume. 


$3.00* 


* Because of high production costs the regular 


10% discount cannot be offered. 













































The Gazette believes all Marines will be interested in the 


information scheduled for this space in the June issue. 




















